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JAH SHAKA CHANT by Natty Mark Samuels 


Come Twinkle Brother, 
Black Steel and Dub Judah, 
Come let us chant Warrior. 
Let The Dub Club echo his name, 
Giving thanks for the solace and joy. 


Come Prince Alla, 
Deadly and Flabba, 
Come let us chant Warrior. 
Let Club Noreik echo his name, 
Giving thanks for the solace and joy. 


Come Johnny Clarke, 
Fluxy, Mafia, 
Come let us chant Warrior. 
Let Cubies echo his name, 
Giving thanks for the solace and joy. 


Come Vivian Jones, 
Bring Sista Nya, 
Come let us chant Warrior. 
Let Havana Club echo his name, 
Giving thanks for the solace and joy. 


Come Max Romeo, 
Sing Kumbia, 
Come let us chant Warrior. 
Let The Roots Club echo his name, 
Giving thanks for the solace and joy. 


© Natty Mark Samuels, April 13th, 2023. African School 


The Dub issue 38 front cover — Ras Isaacs (left) and Ras Charles (right) in Kampala 
Market, Uganda taken by Timothy Namara, IR::Indigenous Resistance family. 


THE DUB EDITORIAL 
So the King of Sounds has journeyed home to the ancestors after a lifetime’s commitment 
and inspiration. Where does that leave us? What is our own next move? What is our 
response to his challenge? What was the message he continually spread for? Has the world 
really changed since the early 1970s when he began his more than 50 years of conscious 
sound system teachings? After reasoning with a good friend yesterday, | would say not. 
Racism is still endemic, iniquity and inequality is everywhere and as blatant as ever. It 


seems to me that it is time to redouble our efforts to raise awareness and consciousness, to 
support those who need it and educate those who are lacking. 


| have no answers, but | will certainly be meditating on that great challenge of how to 
respond to Jah Shaka’s legacy now that he is no longer here to provide that sustenance for 
us all. For the writers, artists, singers and players amongst us, it seems to be time to look 
ever deeper into our lyrics and messages. Are they just scripted platitudes or are they 
meaningful to the world? Do they speak to the youth, to the under-represented and the 
vulnerable? 


As for this magazine, we have been away for a while, recharging and responding to the 
demands of everyday life. But we were never going to stay away for too long. | owe 
enormous thanks to the man like Leo B, who has interviewed everyone he has met over the 
last year or two and sent all the results to The Dub. | would also like to thank Hayley Squires 
and Elisabeth Van Meel for including us in their plans for publicising the new works from 
Bonjo lyabinghi Noah and the African Head Charge family and for DJ Smart Monkey for 
interviewing Bonjo | and Style Scott. | would like to thank Original Dubman, Tina Brown, 
IR::Indigenous Resistance family, |-Roots and Dub Vendor and many others for the 
continued support and encouragement they have given me. Massive respect to the other 
writers and contributors, especially original editor Natty Mark Samuels, John 
‘Cornerstonemuzik’ Green, Steve ‘Jah Warrior’ Mosco, Dan ‘Bossaphonik’ Ofer, |-Lodica and 
new contributor Anja ‘Siren Sisters’ Winnes. Lastly, thanks to all the artists who are 
featured in this issue. 


Welcome to The Dub 


Editor — Dan-l danidubdub@btinternet.com 


The Dub (and the entire archive of the magazine) is available to download for free at 


reggaediscography.blogspot.co.uk and _ talawa.fr (danidubdub) 


The Dub magazine is not funded and has no sponsors. While this allows for artistic freedom, it 
also means that money for printing is very limited. If anyone is interested in printed copies, 


they should contact me directly and | can ask our printers, Parchment of Oxford, to get some of 
the issues required for the cost of £10 each. 
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Portrait of the Artist as a Rgstaman: 
Teddy Dan 


Teddy Dan is a polymath. 
A singer, lyricist, record 
sleeve designer and 
painter, (and thinks The 
Dub at least, style icon). 
We met before, about ten 
| years ago at another 
showcase, this time at 
John Ruskin College, 
Oxford. Back then he was 
helping to keep the peace 
in Shashamane, in 
| Ethiopia, a Holy Land in 
many respects for the 
Rastafarian community. 
Now (25* March) he is 
visiting The Barn in 
Blackbird Leys on the 
edges of Oxford for an exhibition of his latest works. After fulljoying the colourful, 
sun-soaked splashes of energy that make up his painting, we ask him about this 
somewhat unique working environment. 


Teddy Dan: Shashamane is the land that was granted by Haile | Selassie | to the black 
people of the world, you know? And through Rastafari name and the whole teaching 
of Rastafari we gravitate toward Shashamane as a Spiritual, physical ‘ome. 
Somewhere to return back to Africa, you know? 


The Dub: Seen. Is it a large place? 


Teddy Dan: It’s very large. [Physically] It’s bigger than Oxford. There’s a Rastafarian 
community inside of the community at large. In 2008 was when we got more 
involved in the security of the community. 


The Dub: Why was that necessary? | always thought it would be a land like Zion, a 
land of peace and love and everything... 


Teddy Dan: Well, you know, ‘it’s like Zion’ is also a spiritual concept. The spiritual 
concept says that carnal [i.e. physical/non-spiritual] mind can’t go to Zion. Wrong 
mentality can’t go there. For me, Shashamane is not Zion, more the gates of Zion. At 
the gates of Zion, you have all kinds trying to get in. It’s a place of refuge. 


The Dub: And did you answer His Majesty’s offer, 
living in Jamaica? 


Teddy Dan: No, for me I came to England I was a child, 
when I was 13 year old. So, | know of Rasta in Jamaica, 
but at that time it was known as Black ‘eart man, man 
that kill children. But they never had something that 
go like that! Jamaica was one of the first place that 
they kill Rasta people by the government. They full the 
graveyard and empty the prison. There was no safety 
for Rasta in my time growing up in Jamaica. So Rasta 
live inna de hills, inna de bush; [they] couldn’t really 
live inna de town. That’s why you find Rasta up in the 
mountains and places like that. To escape from the 
atrocities that would be done to them. 


The Dub: So, were you a musical recording artist by the 
time you moved there or did that come later? 


Teddy Dan: By the time | moved to Ethiopia, | did three albums before | left to go 
home. In England. When I ready to go home, the first time | went to Ethiopia was 
1987. Then | went back and... 


The Dub: Sorry: was it in the grip of famine at that time? 


Teddy Dan: I mean the famine.... you remember Live Aid, 1985 when I went to 
Ethiopia 3 years later, | didn’t see what they promote on the television! | didn’t see a 
famine victim! All time I’ve been living there, | ‘avent seen famine victim, but | can’t 
say I’ve been all over Ethiopia... It is so vast that | still haven’t seen many places, but 
when | go there | didn’t see no victim in 1987. You know? So, for me it was like: 
“what’s the plan?” 


The Dub: So, you were working there and looking at your art, a lot if it seems to be 
inspired by the countryside, there’s a lot of nature scenes, it’s all very natural. Was 
that directly inspired by where you lived? 


Teddy Dan: Well. It comes to we. What I see, what | did is like: both Caribbean and 
Ethiopian that’s the ting. 


The Dub: From what I’ve seen so far, the sense of light and colour is very strong in 
your work. Is that the Jamaican aspect: the colour and the vibrancy? 


Teddy Dan: Yeah! You know, it’s both: Jamaica and Ethiopia. It’s inspiring for me | 
love landscape. But most of the time I’ve always been painting portraits of people. 
Mainly portraits of His Majesty. 


The Dub: | noticed that! 


Teddy Dan: From time | like to paint, but | love landscape. It’s not threatening. 
Portraits ARE threatening. 


The Dub: Yes because you're capturing someone. You are saying: “that’s what I think 
you look like”. 


Teddy Dan: | might love the person, | might like the person, but you don’t like him. 
But with landscape it’s either you like it, or you don’t like it! You don’t have this 
preference towards it... 


Image below from https://adventurewithmash.wordpress.com/tag/teddy-dan/ 


The Dub: And do you also design your own album 
covers? 


Teddy Dan: Yes, yes. | have seven albums, there is 
only two of them | didn’t design. All the others | did, 
but I didn’t put my name on it, or anything like that. 


= The Dub: Do you work with acrylics or oils? What’s 
your favourite medium? 


Teddy Dan: My favourite medium is oil. 


The Dub: You commit to oil, once you put it on that’s 
it! 


Teddy Dan: When I was going to college here [in the UK] the teacher, she said “the 
great artists, they work in oils and canvas.” And from that day I’ve never stopped 
working oils. | love the oil because you can go away for even a week and come back 
and it still movin’! With the acrylic, you put it on, and it dries. 


The Dub: Oil is more three-dimensional. 


Teddy Dan: Acrylic is more work to work with it than with oil. You start off with it 
very weak and build it up and build it up. Everything just come in like jig saw. You 
can’t separate the colours and where the next one start. 


The Dub: Is there a connection between the subject of your lyrics and what you’re 
painting? Is it like two sides of the same you, or is each like a eer part, sally is 
completely separate - the visual and the audio - or do they r 
work with each other? 


Teddy Dan: For me, it’s like they have their own sides of 
things. If it comes a time when | can’t sing and deal with 
music, | have to paint. | don’t necessarily ‘ave to ‘ave any 
particular subject to really work on or... | just start to paint! 
As it goes on, whatever it starts to develop into, | go along 
with it. But when it comes to a portrait, its more rigid. | 
‘ave to just do it as it is 


The Dub: Yes! You can’t just give somebody three ears, or 
go full-on Picasso! 


Teddy Dan: It’s kinda restrictive. But with landscape you 
can be free: there is no rules to landscape, but there’s rules 
to portrait. 


The Dub: And do you have a business in Shashamane? Do you go around the world? 


Teddy Dan: In Shashamane, | have my whole art 

į gallery! I’ve created an art gallery there. Nobody | 
heard of ever done work in this way. | make 

Ss things from coconut trash, things from garlic and 

onions and banana trash. From corn. | make 

pictures from it! It’s not like, I’m adding it, | use 

the ‘ole material and make pictures; when you see 


it, it looks like a painting! 


The Dub: Do you put a glaze on it, to stop it 
J rotting? 


Teddy Dan: The v way | protec’ that is by varnishing it after | finish. Cos the varnish 
preserves it. | have works that I’ve done with these thing for twenty years now. 


The Dub: And to mention music, you said you have seven albums released. Do you 
have anything new coming out? 


Teddy Dan: Recently I’ve done a single with King Shiloh and it call ‘Lie dem a Lie ‘pon 
Rasta’. | did a track recently with Simeon Tafari, he’s in Finland [Universal Love Music 
Works]: we did a track called ‘Breaking Away From Babylon’ and I’m making a music 
video about that one. 


The Dub: You are truly an International Dread! 
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Teddy Dan: I’ve a show coming up in Holland, but they say I have to take the Corona 
injection. 


The Dub: And you don’t want to do that? 


Teddy Dan: Nah, nah, nah: I’m not sick so | don’t need injection. | was inspired to 
put on an art exhibition because many people don’t know me as an artist. They 
know me musically, but not as a painter. 


The Dub: | hope more people will now, after this. 


Teddy Dan: Yes, and | hope that they would get an opportunity to come to 
Shashamane to see those works of mine my gallery. | have some unique things that 
when you see it you won’t believe that; the material | used! 


The Dub: I’d love to check 
it out. 


Teddy Dan: Yeah man, it’d 
be nice! 


KKK K K Æ KKK K K K KKK 


Words and photos, Leo B 


z Left: Leo Band Ben Alpha at the 
University of Dub, Scala, some time 
ago. 


Ben Alpha has been a most 
prolific producer in recent years, 
writing, mixing, remixing, and 
performing. He does this in 
various guises: Alpha Steppa, 
Dub Dynasty and also sometimes 
with Alpha & Omega, a pair of 
early UK dub producers of whom 
he is a direct descendent, 
literally (genetically, as his father 
and aunt are in it) and 
stylistically. A & O are force of 
nature whose early work was 
much favoured by the late 
lamented Jah Shaka. His own sound is ave including almost dubstep like bass. It is 
also very dynamic; incorporating a variety of elements such as natural foliage and 
traditional instruments and melodies, often from far Eastern Asia as he spent some 
time in Korea. He has worked with a dizzying amount of talent. Tonight, he brings 
with him two extraordinary singers, Nai Jah and Sister Awa (pictured overleaf). We 
catch him in Cambridge (Dub Club at the Junction, Nov. 19' 2022) for what has been 
his first UK show for many years, at least since the pre-Covid days. 


The Dub: Ben, | first met you in 2014, at the One Love Festival. And you’d just done 
an album called ‘The Unrelenting Force of Dub’. What do you do when the dub does 
relent? le. what do you do when you’re not doing this? Producing or performing... 


Ben Alpha: | try to spend as much time in my hammock as possible! | spend time 
with friends, family, nature, good food, simple stuff in life. 
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The Dub: Talking of 
family, you know, with your 
Dad and your Aunt (John 
Sprosen and Christine 
Woodbridge aka Alpha & 
Omega) whilst the other 
kids were playing, were you 
learning about EQ and 
compression and stuff? 
Was it an early start in the 
art of dub? 


Ben Alpha: My Dad taught 
me to mix dub from a young age. Early days. 


The Dub: Can you remember the first thing that you mixed? 
Ben Alpha: It took me a long time; not ‘til | was about 20. 


The Dub: With the people you work with, is there a system for you collaboration? Do 
you hear people and think: “that’s who I'd like to work with”? 


Ben Alpha: | wouldn’t call it a system, it’s more like magnetism. We like what one 
another does, what we are saying, how we’re doing it. We attract one another and 
just connect. 


The Dub: Do you then create the riddim and think, this would be good for them, or 
hear them then build a riddim around it... ? 


Ben Alpha: Either way... Sometimes l'Il write a song myself on guitar, then send it on 
WhatsApp, me singing it, 
then Awa will send a much 
better version. 


The Dub: Do you work 
with a lot of samples or 
live instruments? 


Ben Alpha: I'll do 
everything; lIl work with 
live instruments, with 
samples, with MIDI. And | 
like to add texture. 


lights up/last tune, Ben Alpha 
and Nai Jah at Cambridge Junction: pic Leo B 
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The Dub: There is also a spiritual side of your music. With dub and reggae there’s 
often a lot about Rastafari, but with some of your stuff there’s more of an Eastern 
influence, | know you went to Korea... 


Ben Alpha: That definitely had an influence; Taoism, Buddhism, even Confucianism. 
But the whole thing is spiritual to me, it’s not of a particular dogma. Spiritual’s not 
even the right word. It’s just something that feels natural and a little more divine 
than anything else. It opens the door to your present state, and then within that you 
find your peace and your true state of joy [Presently] | am working on 4 albums, I’ve 
got one coming out in January: Josh Downbeat from New Zealand mastered it. This 
is with Sista Awa (right) LP. I'm also finishing another with Wellette Seyon, another 
Alpha Steppa LP and a new Dub Dynasty LP. There’s also a couple of EPs with Tenor 
Youthman and a singer named Matilda Buch. 


The Dub: Where do you do all of this? 


Ben Alpha: Usually | do it in house [mixing and mastering]. | have converted my 
basement to a studio. | put a lot of thought into it. 


The Dub: And with Nai Jah, how did you guys meet? 


Ben Alpha: | heard him singing. It was Josh Joshua Mogibelo Pagiwa] from Kebra 
Ethiopia nudged me and said: listen to that! | went to ask what the song was, and it 
was coming directly out of his mouth! 


The Dub: | give thanks and praise. 


ALPHA STEPPA’S TOP 10 UK DUB 


Alpha & Omega — ‘Pure & Clean’ 
Jonah Dan — ‘Meditation Rock’ 
lration Steppas — ‘Scud Missile’ 
The Disciples — ‘Prowling Lion’ 

Alpha & Omega — ‘Rastafari’ 
Dread & Fred — ‘Warrior Stance’ 
Noel Zebulon — ‘Crucial Dub’ 
Dub Judah — ‘Babylon is a Trap’ 
Martin Campbell — ‘Wicked Rule’ 


lration Steppas — ‘Reminiscence Dub’ 
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RETURN OF THE DREAD: 
DREADZONE LIVE 2022 


Oxford Bullingdon, 2" December 2022 


The dreaded road warriors rumble into town once again. This is a group we have 
seen more times than you can shake an empty lighter at, but they still bring the 
magic. At home at sprawling festivals, raves, or cosy venues such as the Bully; few 
UK live collectives manage to be both a band and a sound system simultaneously. 
Leftfield in their heyday spring to mind; no surprise, therefore that singer Earl Sixteen 
— named after an impressed Jamaican sound engineer asked his age — has featured in 
the output of both. He has sole frontman duties on this tour, as livewire wingman MC 
Spee recovers from health issues. Earl’s unmistakeably mellifluous tones dance 
around the choons, even whilst the yin/yang symbiotic between the two is missed, as 
is the onstage banter. Because of this, the purer reggae songs, such as ‘Life, Love and 
Unity’ and ‘Zion Youth’ are pushed to the fore at the expense of some of their more 
up-tempo Ragga-Dancehall numbers. Leo ‘E- Zee Kill’ Williams, brings the hefty Bass 
pressure whilst his ex-B.A.D (Big Audio Dynamite) partner in riddim Greg Roberts is on 
the sticks, and Roberts Junior (Blake) mans the six strings. Part time Junglist Bazil is 
on the laptop/sequencer duties, and it is here that the more dancey/ravey flavours 
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rise to the top. Samples of Jesse Jackson (‘Walk Tall’), orchestral scores and random 
film dialogue drop in and out of the mix, along with pre-recorded synthesisers and 
sound effects. Dreadzone are tricky to pigeonhole. They are not strictly Reggae or 
Dub — although a clue is, of course, in their name. As such, Dreadzone represent a 
lineage: Jamaican born Ear! 16 linking with a UK rhythm section who played with 
Mick Jones, whose previous band did so much to liven up the ‘Punky Reggae Party’ in 
the ‘70s, mixed in with the ‘repetitive beats’ of the 90s. They represent a pluralistic 
ideal — necessarily unattainable perhaps — outlined by their early chart-bothering 
‘Little Britain’ (“No matter what your colour, your race or your culture; this is our 
inheritance, to lead you ona merry dance”). A new LP is on the way, one which will 
not, we hope, stray too far from their idiosyncratic path. In these dread times post- 
Brexit and Covid: this is just what the Dread doctor ordered. The Dub caught the lads 
backstage in an upful mood after the gig. 


Earl Sixteen: Has anybody seen Alex, man? He’s got my bottle of JD. I’m gonna hunt 
him down like a dog! 


The Dub: So how have you guys been? Have you been keeping it together? 


Earl 16: It’s been a rough, rough year. But we’ve been lucky in at least we’ve been 
able to get involve with the streaming thing. We kept recording, kept putting stuff 
together for our new album coming up soon. 


The Dub: And Greg had his Thursday Facebook thing. | was tuning into that for New 
Year’s Eve last year. 


Greg Dread: Yes, we did one then and 2020. | started that in 2017 when we released 
Dread Times [their last studio album, not counting the Dubwiser Label showcases, of 
which there have been two]. | started in February and | was doing that every 
Thursday. When lockdown happened, | thought ‘there’s nothing else to do, so | may 
as well carry on doing it’. Then | started doing it on a Sunday, so there is a more ‘chill 
out’ one then. People have said they appreciated us keeping it going during 
lockdown and it gave us a chance to try out new things. It also gave us a sense of 
community; people responding in the comments. I’m still doing that, but now it’s 
down to about once a month, | usually get about 250 people, but sometimes in 
lockdown it was about 600 people, because nobody had anything else to do! 


The Dub: It was weird also when Facebook started censoring your own music! 


Greg Dread: Yeah, they did that the other day. I started the show with ‘Little Britain’. 
They gave you a warning like ‘you do not have permission to play this thing’ on your 
phone. Then it’s like ’do you want to resume your show?’ Then you watch the 
counts go down, and | had to restart it, then | didn’t get any more warning. In 2019, 
we were starting to work on a lot of stuff, and then lockdown hit while we were 
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doing that album, but then we couldn’t get together anyway. We decided to keep 
things going. | put Dubwiser Vol. 2 together then. 


The Dub: Talking of which do you think you'll ever do a Dreadzone strictly Dub 
album? With like Dub remixes of all your tracks? 


Greg Dread: Yeah. | don’t want to give too much away, but when we’ve done the 
new album we can do a remix album, a live album, and Dub mixes. I’ve already got 
people in mind for that. Anyway, things are good, we got through lockdown, we all 
dealt with it our own way. We kept on playing music, making music, getting high: 
because | make my own cakes. People send me stuff. | haven’t smoked, for like, five 
years... I’ve been doing edibles. | have a constant source of edibles, and it makes 
you just want to focus on the music. [MC] Spee had to take a break to recover his 
health. But we always wanted to bring in Blake [Greg’s son], because he’s such a 
good guitarist. He learns the songs then he adapts them. It feels like we’re 
reinventing ourselves. [Singer] Emily Capell | joined for [single] ‘Dread Town’. And 
Marlon [Greg’s other son] lives in Cambodia, although he contributes keyboards. [In 
the present live show] there’s a lot more space for musical stuff to go in, as we’ve just 
got one vocalist. 


The Dub: So was Earl singing along to 
himself? 


Greg Dread: There might be a 
harmony or two, | harmonise as well, 
I’m singing. So, this (gig) is one of the 
me last dates of this tour, then we have 
another one next year [i.e 2023]. 

i We’ve got some special things 
planned. And we’re working on the 
ninth album. Bazil’s got an album 
coming out too. I’m the A & R man, | 
have to listen to it! [Laughs] No, no, 
it’s brilliant. These last few years have 
just flown by. And with Dubwiser vol 
one and two, we’ve been able to collaborate with different people, like Emily 
Cappell, Professor Skank, Louchie Lou and Michie One, Bazil doing his own tracks, 
Sub Mantra, which is a new project with me and [son] Marlon. 


The Dub: And Earl, have you still got your own record label, Merge Productions? 


Earl 16: Yeah, yeah! We’re still doing vinyl. Reggae is a vinyl thing. That’s where it 
started. King Tubby’s, Augustus Pablo, the Dub thing was all vinyl. We do limited 
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pressings. | also do the Bandcamp [online/download music vendors] thing, but | try 
to incorporate as much of the vinyl as possible in Merge Productions. 


The Dub: And are you doing the actual productions? 


Earl 16: Well, to be fair Leo, I’m more of a singer. | always get someone like Greg, or 
maybe Nick Manasseh. | worked with him on “Gold Dust” [2014, Roots Garden]. 


The Dub: And ‘Zion Youth’, on the album as ‘Zion City’- is that a Dreadzone song? 


Earl 16: | did a version of that with Manasseh; it’s the same lyrics ‘You'll never get to 
Zion without Jah love’ [just issued on a 12” on Partial Records with different mixes by 
Nick Manasseh]. But, yeah, the vinyl thing, it’s coming back with the major record 
labels and with Dreadzone, we’re doing a lot of vinyl as well. CDs are good, but in 
most of the cars now you can’t play a CD in them — and you can’t put a CD in some of 
the new laptop. We are involved with a lot of the sound systems, so vinyl is the best! 
But we do downloads too... 


Greg Dread: When I DJ now, | just use USB. | used Rekordbox [standalone DJ 
software, usually used in Pioneer products]. | just pile all the stuff on the USB. 


Earl 16: It’s the way to go now, you can’t take tons of tunes with you. When we 
used to do sound systems in the ‘90s and the ‘OOs we used use big big boxes of 
records. Then | started burning them all to CDs. Don Letts, who we worked with a 
lot, he still uses CDs. I’m like: you can put it all on one stick! And he’s like ‘no, | like 
looking through all my CDs’. That’s because he lost all his records on his way to 
Glastonbury. His car boot went flying open! He did a book, then he did a film, now 
he’s done an album called “Cooking Vinyl”. Big respect to Don Letts. 


The Dub: And Earl, have you got a track on the new Leftfield album [“This ls What 
We Do” Virgin Records]? 


Earl 16: Yeah. It’s coming out this weekend, | done a track on it called ‘Rapture’ ... 


The Dub: | told Earl before that | had his track ‘Release the Pressure’ [first track on 
the seminal album “Leftism” as an alarm, but it took so long to get going, | would 
stay asleep for ages]! 


Greg Dread: [Chuckles] Get the Cheshire Cat version, it just comes in straight away 
with the beat! 


Earl 16: Myself, Neil Barnes, Dreadzone, Leftfield: we all come from that genre of 
music, from the underground as it was at that time [early/mid 90s]. We did a lot of 
stuff together and ting. 


Greg Dread: There’s a crossover with us and Leftfield because we both worked with 
Adam Wren. We did [3 album) “Biological Radio” with him. 
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Above. Earl with Neil Barnes, performing ‘Release The Pressure’ Leftfield 2017, Brixton Academy. 


The Dub: ‘Release the Pressure’ was unlike anything else at the time. | was at school 
then [Edit: in retrospect it was university]. 


Earl 16: Some of our audience wasn’t even born. 


The Dub: There is still a ravey vibe to some of your stuff, with the 303 [iconic Roland 
synthesizer used in many ‘acid house’ tracks] . 


Earl 16: We’ve done all the major rave stuff. From Glastonbury to the Mega Dog 
days, Womad. 


Greg Dread: | use the new Behringer version [of the 303]. | got it for my son for his 
30" birthday, but | use it all the time. | MIDI it up. We’ve used that on a few tracks. 
We record real bass, then we mix it with synths. We add all the technology. 


The Dub to Leo Williams: Do you still have a bass that had no head [stock]? 


Leo Williams: The Steinberg. Someone stole it! No, it’s till at the lock up. | havea 
five string. With the low B. The five string goes really deep. Sometimes the PA can’t 
handle it! 
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[There follows a brief lull in the conversation]. The Dub: Well, | should probably let 
you... 


Earl 16 [suddenly animated]: 
Yes, Leo Dread, Leo B. Dub 
[my Facebook nomenclature]: 
keepin’ the fire alive in 
Oxford! It’s our pleasure 
man. We were just talking 
about playing the Oxford O2, 
as we did last time... 


The Dub: | think the sound is 
better here (the Bullingdon). 


Greg Dread: We hadn’t 
played live for a month or so, 
but it felt great. With Blake, 
I’m blown away by how good 
he is. We’re moving into the 
30" anniversary next year 
[i.e., now 2023], with a new 
album and a new outlook. 
We’re suffering because our 
brother Spee had to stand 
aside because of his health. 
We really miss him and 
everybody misses him at the 
it | gigs, but we’re representing 
out there for him. 


The Dub: It’s interesting 
because of the interaction between these two (indicating Earl). It’s like fire and ice. 


Greg Dread: He [Spee] takes it up to another level with his crowd interaction. We 
miss that. But now we focus on other things. he [indicates Earl] is free to do what he 
wants and doesn’t have to be worried about what everyone else is singing. There’s a 
lot more freedom for Earl, so we make the best of a bad situation. 
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Words and pix, Leo B. 
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MUSIC AS A MISSIONS 
SISTER HABESHA 


Interviewed by Anja Winnes 


Sista Habesha has long been anchored in the Italian and international sound system 
scene, even if the dub producer only became known to a wider public from 2017 
through the establishment of her label Habeshites and her first live appearances. 
With her trademark - heavy but melodic basslines in combination with spiritual 
vocals - Habesha was able to establish herself as one of the few women in the male- 
dominated sound system scene. With her energetic DJ sets, she has been a guest at 
festivals and sessions across Europe, the USA and Morocco, and her productions have 
been played around the world. 


Habesha now lives in Bergamo, but grew up in a small town in southern Italy, shaped 
by traditional values. At the age of 5, she learned the piano. As a teenager, she 
rebelled against her Catholic upbringing, but retained the spirituality of her 
surroundings and got to know the bass-heavy Italian subculture and thus sound 
systems and Rastafari. 


Habesha took her first major steps in the dub world in the early 2000s when she 
moved to London to learn English. The Italian dived into the UK scene and made 
extensive contacts with musicians and sound systems. Visits to the monthly 
University of Dub in Brixton and the annual Notting Hill Carnival shaped her musical 
and personal development. Big names like Aba Shanti-l or Channel One have been 
playing their systems here for over 30 years and their sessions have attracted 
numerous visitors from home and abroad. 


In 2008, she started producing her own tracks, which soon aroused the interest of 
Aba Shanti-l and King Earthquake. The two played her tunes as dubplates on their 
own sessions and encourage the artist to continue on her musical journey. All 
Habesha productions are digitally created on the computer all by herself with a midi 
keyboard. Her first release appeared in 2010 on the compilation Italian Dub 
Community Vol. 2, which gathered the flourishing Italian scene, followed by a tune on 
Italian Dub Community Vol. 3. The first vinyl was released in 2015 on the German 
label Jahsouljah with Joseph Lalibela‘s ‘I’m An Ethiopian’. This was followed by ‘Jah 
Voice‘ with the Italian-Senegalese singer Sista Awa on Steppas Records, and ‘What 
Dem Done’ with the singer Vale B. In 2017, she founded her own label Habeshites in 
order to "keep better control over my music". Her connection to Moa Anbessa, one 
of the most famous Italian crews with the label and studio of the same name, is also 
important. Their singer Prince David contributed a hit with the first record of her 
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label with ‘Ini Shepherd‘, and producer Buriman mixes most of her releases. The 
artist has now released four more 12-inch discs on her label. 


Anja Winnes with Sister Habesha 


Habesha quickly received invitations to present her productions herself, which she 
initially refused as she saw herself as a musician and not as a DJ. When the inquiries 
persisted, she decided to give it a try and caught fire through the direct exchange 
with the audience and the positive response. This was followed by appearances at 
international festivals such as Rototom, Dub Camp, International Dub Gathering, 
Reggaebus as well as fusion and sessions in the common European dub strongholds, 
always on a sound system that brings her music to its best advantage, often 
accompanied by a live singer. 


The goal of her music is to "spread healing and upliftment". The message lies “in the 
lyrics and in the music itself”, says the producer, who is involved in the dub scene in 
many ways and is not afraid to set clear political signals. The artist also spent some 
time in Germany, Ethiopia and California. The tune ‘Standing Rock‘ with Joshua Hales 
and Inner Standing Sound comes from her time in the USA against the appropriation 
of the Dakota reserve of the same name by the oil industry. ‘Open the Borders’ with 
the singer Saraléne on the (R) Evolution compilation of her life partner Aba Shanti-| 
supports the Black Lives Matter movement. Habesha was able to gain experience in 
booking at the Bergamo Dub Club and the Substation series of the Augsburg-based 
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Collynization sound system. During the months-long Corona lockdown, she and the 
makers of the Italian Dub Community organized live streams with well-known Italian 
and international sounds under the name Dub Quaratine. Now many of her tunes 
are waiting to be released. 


Words — Anja Winnes, Siren Sisters 


Originally published in German in Riddim magazine, issue 107 


Prince Alla, Jah Mason, 

Peter Broggs, Lutan Fyah, 
Danny Red, Culture Freeman, 
Hughie Izachaar, Earl 16, 

Rod Taylor, U Brown, 

Dillinger, Trinity, Alton Ellis, 
Donovan Kingjay, Naph-Tali, 
Diggory Kenrick, Dub Organiser, 
Michael Rose, Horace Andy 
and more... 


Roots & Dub since 1995 


Vinyl & Downloads 


jahwarrior.bandcamp.com 


Teddy Dan at work 
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The Buddha of Bass: The Jah 
Wobble story continues 


Jah Wobble: such a moniker. Neither, as this name would suggest to those few still 
unfamiliar with him, a rootsy heavy-duty Dubstep act nor a clinically obese follower 
of Haile Selassie. The man born John Wardle — but thusly infamously christened by 
Sid Vicious in the late 70s — is still, | think, criminally underrated as a UK music 
trailblazer. We came to his rolling basslines in the 90s via The Orb’s ‘Blue Room’ and 
Primal Scream’s ‘Higher than the Sun’, long before realising this was the same four- 
string-slinger who held it down for Johnny Rotten’s post Pistols outfit Public Image 
Limited. Over a long career, Wobble has developed himself into something of an 
archetypal sonic cosmopolitan: via punk rock and London’s East End. He does this by 
incorporating a unique mixture of ‘world music’ flavours, plus Rock, Jazz, Blues, Pop 
and, naturally, cone-rattling Dub Reggae sub-Bass. Correspondingly, a Jah Wobble 
gig is always a musical education. The first time | saw him in Oxford, he declared 
‘nuffink lark a naaiice cuppah tea!’ as Japanese flower arranging took place in the 
background. Then, in 2010, he toured with the Nippon Dub Orchestra. Tonight (21° 
Jan. ’22), he is with the astounding Invaders of the Heart: his second most well-known 
outfit, after PiL. Opening with ‘Take Five’ by Dave Brubeck, Wobble played for two 
solid hours. | say solid: he is the consummate master of digressions and asides. He 
regales, us with stories of curfews in Algeria and his animalistic band theory. ‘The 
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Bass’ he explains ‘has no natural predators’. The rhythm guitar is furtive ‘like a 
meercat’, whilst the keyboard is serpent-like, and the drums elephantine. Tracks 
include classics ‘Becoming More Like God’, the Sinead O’Connor inflected ‘Visions of 
You’, a hypnotic ‘Midnight Cowboy’, a Dub version of Fleetwood Mac’s ‘The Chain’ 
and classic rock steady riddim ‘Liquidator’. Then a ‘best of’ section, quite PiL heavy, 
as he has just released a dub-version of ‘Metal Box’. He also plays ‘New Mexican 
Dub’ which sounds just like you imagine it might. The Dub finally catches up with him 
after the gig. 


The Dub: Are you on an actual tour at the moment? 


Jah Wobble: I’m 63 or 64, | forget. | was born in ‘58. If | do three of these on the 
spin, with two hour sets, I’m f*****. | try and spread it out over the course of a year. 
It’s touring but I’m not 7 days a week. | do teaching; I’ve got a community thing in 
London. It’s called Tune In, we do that on a Monday night, | built a studio, so we 
make records there and all that. Every two weeks we do it, and we do it 3 hours a 
night. It’s like a club with a whole lot of people, some good musicians. Incredible 
Dub drummer, oh man! | put a bit of stuff up on Facebook and Twitter... 


The Dub: So, you’ve done ‘New-Mexican Dub’ in this show, then last time | saw you in 
Oxford you did ‘Nippon Dub’. Is there any form of, quote-unquote ‘world music’, that 
you still want to cover, like Aborigine Dub or Nordic? 


Jah Wobble: | did a Lapland Dub thing years ago. I’d like to make another Irish record 
again, that’s for sure, and there’s so many forms of music from Africa I’d like to work 
with. 


The Dub: Is there a sense, with this kind of musical pluralism, with doing all these 
different things - that you lose your sense of self: is there an essence of you? 


Jah Wobble: [Pauses] | think that all essences boil down to the supreme self or non- 
self: which doesn’t have any qualities, or gender - and we all share that. When | 
work with Chinese music | see it as taking a jewel and putting it into a Dub setting. 
You are taking a jewel, with great respect... So that although it’s Dub, you’ve still got 
that vibe. It’s what a lot of those composers from the 1800s, Vaughan Williams, 
Gorecki with the Third Symphony using melodies from the Polish mountains, they 
support and honour the melody. 


The Dub: Of course! And have you ever just tried to make a, | dunno.... Jamaican dub 
album? 


Jah Wobble: I’m just making one now! I’ve done stuff [in the past] with Bill Laswell 
that touches on that. That’s proper reggae stuff, it’s instrumental, all original, it’s my 
original stuff but it’s kosher. For sure. The first track’s called ‘Tyson Dub’, coz | had a 
Staff(ordshire) terrier) called Tyson. | heard it in 1971. But before that in East 
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London, we'd go to the Blues dances and everything. |’d first heard Reggae, or 
Bluebeat when it was another form of Ska. It was the popular urban music of its 
time, so that was in the 60s, and | stayed with it via Radio London. Tommy Vance 
and Robbie Vincent... That was the music | heard and | connected with it. | knew 
Jamaican guys and the culture.... 


The Dub: I’m sure you’ve heard this before, but when I listen to your Bass — even 
though | don’t know the tune - I find myself humming along. {Laughs] Why do you 
make me do that? 


Jah Wobble: [Leans in, intently] Well, it’s not me, it’s that supreme self, call it God, 
there isn’t really a word for it. That’s the sub-harmonic theory. So within the Bass, 
the lower down you go, you’ve got sub-harmonics and every song is contained in 
there. Everything connects. In the end, you get to think: there’s no matter, there’s 
only spirit really. | mean, there’s a matter of science, we’re not the body mind, so 
you know, this thing with the big bang; consciousness...[laughs]. That’s the real fairy 
tale. What, somehow consciousness sprang from a fucking rock? Really, really? So 
there’s consciousness and then there’s the body? F*** that. Everything’s a lot more 
interconnected than that. In some religions they talk about the Mother of Space. 
They all point to the same thing. If I was in the Islamic world, I’d be a Sufi... 


The Dub: You would, definitely! 


Jah Wobble: It’s all about Sound. Some talk about the Mother in terms of space that 
all things arise from. It’s all embracing. Emptiness, it can be a table: you break it 
down into the component parts and the component parts have components. A table 
is just a f***** concept! It’s an idea. 


The Dub: And Dub is about the space at least as much as the material... 


Jah Wobble: It opens everything up. Because you create some feeling of space, and 
with space comes silence. So you have the silence within the music; the calm within 
the storm. Then you can have open-sky like awareness. Then you’re expansive. 
When you’re not, you’re worried, contracted and there isn’t any f****** space. You 
know? 


The Dub: Thank you, well, | will give you some space now! Thank you for your time. 
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Do it like a Meer cat! Jah Wobble with Martin Chung, Bullingdon, Oxford 21° Jan. 2022 


Jah Wobble at Boomtown 2018 


Words and pix, Leo B 
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TYLE SCOTT 


Lincoln Valentine Scott aka Style Scott’s militant yet majestic rhythms have graced 
numerous Reggae classics over the last twenty years. He is widely acclaimed for his 
pioneering adventures with the studio and live projects Roots Radics and Dub 
Syndicate. Style managed to continue playing touring and recording with the Roots 
Radics until his untimely death in 2014. Style’s gracious syncopations are all present 
on all the recently ‘Dub No Frontiers’ LP on Real World, a true version excursion which 
has prompted me to publish this interview alongside artwork from Peter Harris and 
photographer Andrew Rigden. The following is a transcript from an interview | did 
with Style at Adrian Sherwood’s home in 1997. Here Style talks of his life before and 
during his career within music, as well as his ongoing collaborations within On-U 
Sound. 


Style - | had time in the army to go in and out, so in the evenings after duty | would 
go out on the street and link up with other musicians and they would take me to the 
studio with them. The first studio that | ever recorded in wasn’t the first one that | 
was introduced to, which was Channel One. Those studios were being introduced to 
me, but the first one that | did my recording in was at Devon Road, which was owned 
by Pluto Shervington. | moved on from there and | got the chance also to doa 
recording in Studio One, that’s on Brentford Road, where Coxsone had his studio. It 
wasn’t with any singers, it was just a bunch of guys who put something together and 
were laying some rhythm tracks. They’d heard me whilst | was in the army. 


Sometimes | got the chance to go to their rehearsal studio and bang around on their 
drums. They heard that rhythmic “thing” in me, that’s where | started from. From 
there on, we went on to do recordings with Flabba Holt and those people, they 
always call me when they have a session. Fish Clark was there, but then again they 
was spotting me, thinking, “Whoa, this man gonna be a wicked drummer one day.” 
That’s how | started really. 


Simon - What would you know about the track before you went into the studio? 


Style - Well it’s not a matter of saying that you know the name of the track and all of 
that before you went in. Most of the time, you would go into the studio you were 
called and you’d go in. In the studio, the only time that you knew what was 
happening was when you heard the rhythm section playing or they tell you which 
one of the Studio One rhythms that we were going to record today. 
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The first one we covered in Pluto Shervington’s studio, we didn’t know the name or 
title of that track. We went in, got paid and ...bam, went home. We didn’t even 
know who went on that track. You’d go into a studio one day with a producer and 
record some track. Then a couple of weeks down the road, you will be hearing Sugar 
Minott and some of those artists on top of the rhythm. Most of the Jamaican artists 
began by covering the Studio One rhythms. 


Simon - How do you explain the phenomenal amount of music that has come from 
Jamaica? 


Style - Well that explains the amount of talent that we have in Jamaica. The country 
is full of talents and this is how you get to hear some of the talents, through the 
music. There are other talents there that need to emerge as well. So trying to 
explain to you the amount, or the phenomena that is coming out, it’s just that the 
talent are there, you know. Then again, there are a lot of problems already, people 
are feeling different, going through different climaxes in life and things, so people 
express that through the music. You wouldn’t get to do it politically. But the music is 
there. 


Simon - You were doing lots music in the Jamaican studios. When was the first sort of 
band that you got together? 


Style - In Jamaica? Well, The Roots Radics: me and Flabba and Bingy Bunny (Eric 
Lamont), that was about 77/78. Reggae was very Strong in them times. The vibe 
was very strong in Jamaica just then. 


Simon - When did things start to get serious, Roots Radics wise? 


Style - Well, it was about 1979/1980; my first tour was with Prince Far |. That was 
when the music became more serious. 


Simon - Had Prince Far I been to the UK before? 


Style - | think he was here before that but during that year he chose me and he was 
one of the artists who was spotting me. So | got the chance to tour with him as 
things started getting serious Roots Radics wise. The first Roots Radics tour was 
when we went to Grenada, we weren’t called Roots Radics then though, we were 
called ‘Roots Rock’ that was set up by a guy called Sky-I ,who is now working for Ziggy 
Marley. It was our first move out of Jamaica as a proper band and then after that we 
did our second tour with Gregory Isaacs when we came to London in 1982. | was 
doing a lot of different recordings for a lot of different artists: Eek A Mouse, Sugar 
Minott, Johnny Osbourne. A whole lot of those people in that era recorded with 
Roots Radics, who were some of the pioneers of their time. We were one of those 
bands who play a lot. 
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Simon - What do you think was the reason for the massive amount of interest in 
reggae in the late 1970s? 


Style — Well, | guess that 
The Wailers were the 
first ones who put it 
over. The Wailers gave it 
that ‘International ’status 
and from there-on in, it 
start out with people like 
Jacob Miller, Culture, 
Burning Spear, The 
Diamonds and all them 
people. From then on in, 
the 70s started to get 
serious. Jamaica hada 
serious problem, political 
affairs and all that. 


Style Scott by Peter Harris 


Simon - What was happening? 


Style — Well, the politics thing was sort of popular around the unrest in the political 
arena and problems that people were having, and even when Culture sings this song 
about "the two sevens clash" and people were looking to see these two sevens and it 
was like a burning flame in them times together in the music. So the political era 
helps to trigger off some of those expressions, whatever you call it during this era. 
There was a lot of things happening in the country. 


Simon - What about you meeting up with the people from On-U Sound? 


Style - The first tour that | did was in 1980 with Prince Far | and | met Adrian 
Sherwood (On-U Sound), through Prince Far | during that year. What really 
happened was that we had to put a band together and we called it Creation Rebel. 
During that year it was going really well. Although | wasn’t living here | was staying 
here for about 6 months. 


Simon - So what was Adrian Sherwoad’s role in all of this? 


Style - Adrian was acting as management for Prince Far I. He would call me for tours 
and that. He’d set-up everything: rent vans, get the equipment, all that. Adrian 
loved them things as well and we would go across Holland and all of that business. 
So we started this Creation Rebel thing and then | left. The last tour | did was with 
Prince Far |, Creation Rebel, The Slits and Don Cherry. Unfortunately, at that time | 
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got sick and had my appendix out in Scotland, but we did a tour, built up Creation 
Rebel and it was still going on after | left. 


Simon - Who took your place in Creation Rebel? 


Style - Tony, yeah all those guys were like reggae enthusiasts, like Style Scott 
enthusiasts. They were listening to Roots Radics and the way we play and all of that. 


Simon - Where does the name Style Scott come from? 


Style — Well, it’s just another nickname which was given by musicians in the studio, 
based on how | play when | crash my cymbal. | lift my hands high. Normally Jammo 
would have set up his kit like that. The name Style came about like that. Then again, 
you had Sly Dunbar, so people would compare the two people together. That’s how 
the name came by. So we started out with Prince Far | and The Arabs, and the 
Creation Rebel thing was going on in the UK. Then I went back to Jamaica. From 
then on in, | normally come back up with rhythms. I’d make rhythms in Jamaica. 
Then come up here and try to sell those to whoever wanted some rhythms. Adrian 
would hustle around and sell some of these rhythms until we get serious. 


Simon - Flabba was living in Jamaica as well? 


Style - Flabba never came on the Prince Far | tours. It was just me and Prince Far | 
because of the budget and all of that [that’s why Creation Rebel was formed around 
the nucleus of Style and Prince Far I]. Touring is very expensive, so you try to carry 
less musicians. So we’d hustle around these rhythms. To see if we could sell them, 
to get some dosh, to go back to Jamaica. Then we got serious and Adrian got more 
musically talented. 


Simon - How were those early days, were they quite raw? You were a skilled 
musician, what was Adrian’s status as an engineer? 


Style — Well, Adrian, he was just a lover of music you know totally. In those times, 
we didn’t even have a budget to employ an engineer on that Prince Far I tour, so 
Adrian he just fiddled around and twist knobs until he just got used to these knobs 
“ere, you know? It frightens me as well because | never usually saw Adrian as an 
engineer either. He usually sold records and ‘ting you know, an ’all of a sudden the 
man started to twist knobs and as year goes by he just get better and better. | guess 
that he learned through reggae a lot. 


Simon - Tell me about the establishment of the Dub Syndicate? 


Style - You know that after Creation Rebel got broken up, as years goes by, | was still 
coming back up with new rhythms and these were much stronger than the ones | 

was coming up with in the past. So we just decide that "Boy, we had better start do 
something you know, do some funny mix and put it out ourselves.” Dubs and funny 
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noises, that’s how it went you know, really and truly. | guess that Adrian can give 
you a clearer view of the whole thing. Some of those years, | would be just bringing 
up those rhythms, but other times | would stay maybe a month or two and then go 
back to Jamaica while | leave him here with these rhythms, working on them and 
doing whatever he wanted to do with them. Then I would be getting a call in Jamaica 
going "Scotty-boy, we’ve done an album irie, irie." 


Simon - Were you using digital or analogue in those days? 


Style - Analogue and things worked nice. Adrian is a man who likes the acoustic 
sound. Myself love the acoustic more as well so it started there. As things started to 
get much stronger, we decided to name the thing ‘Dub Syndicate’. 


Simon - What was the first thing you released as Dub Syndicate? 


Style - ‘Pounding System’, | think that was recorded at Berry Street studio. Mind 
you, Adrian has put out so 
many things. He’s like that 
when he sees something, he 
will just press it up and put it 
out. So if you ask him possibly 
there is a record that he put out 
before ‘Pounding System’, a 12 
inch or something. But the one 
that | can think of seriously is 
‘Pounding System’. 


Simon and Style in the dressing room, photo by Judith Wade 


Simon - | read from some sleeve notes that you were often using dead time in the 
studio? 


Style — Yes, well what you see at the end of the day was what happened. When I was 
doing the recording at Berry Street or Southern or wherever, when | am in town, 
when Style Scott is in town you could get any Bass player or Keyboard player and put 
them among Style Scott and things would be right. 


I will always remember Style as a man who loved to talk about his children and the 
future talents of Jamaica. The world is better for having known you. Bless you Style. 


Interview - Simon Wade 


Lincoln Valentine Scott - Born April 29, 1956 — Chapelton, Clarendon Parish, Jamaica. 


Passed October 9th, 2014. 
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TREATION REBEL 


Coming on On-U Sound in September 2023 — new album by Creation Rebel 


https://creationrebel.bandcamp.com/album/hostile-environment 


Trombone Man: Ska’s Fallen Genius — The Don Drummond Stor 


With the Skatalites his music touched the stars, but it ended in madness — and 
murder. The tragic and true story of one of Jamaica’s finest ever musicians will 
be presented as a seven part comic book series. Issue #1 will be available in 


late September. Order your copy here https://igg.me/at/TromboneManComic 


Script by Adam Reeves & illustrations by Constantine Pissourios (aka 
Versioncos 14) 
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PUT IT ‘TWEEN YUH TWO LIP DEM, LIKE DIS. 
USE YUH TOUNGE TO MEK A SOUN’... 


BLOW SOF’. 
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THE EARLY HOURS OF NEW YEARS DAY, 1965... 
: UP WAREIKA HILL IN KINGSTON'S ROCKFORT AREA DWELLS 
THE CAMP DAVID RASTAFARI COMMUNITY, LED BY MASTER DRUMMER COUNT OSSIE. 


PERCEIVED AS A DANGEROUS CULT BY BOTH CHURCH AND GOVERNMENT, 
THESE PEACE LOVING RASTAFARI HAVE TAKEN REFUGE HERE 
TO ESCAPE DAILY POLICE BRUTALITY. 


INNA DE HUSH OF AN EARLY STRONG, 
RASTAFARI EARTH CYCLE 1965 
THE HEARTS OF I-N-I WERE BROKEN. 
A PROUD WARRIOR QUEEN 
ASCENDED TO THE INCIENTS. 


SAME EVE STRONG WI IDREN 
DON DRUMMOND WAS TAKEN 
BY BABYLON SYSTEM. 
CAPTURE AND LOCK UP. 
FREEDOM GONE, EARTH TROD DISRUPT. 
TWO AI-N-I KINDRED GONE 
IN ONE MOTION WAS A HEART 
BURDEN TOO HARD EVEN FOR I-N-I 
RASTAFARI TO BEAR. 


MARGIE UP DEH NOW. 
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PRINCE BUSTER AND LEE PERRY'S DOMINO 
GAME |S INTERRUPED BY THE NEWS. 


RHUMBA DANCER ANITA MAHFOOD, MORE TIME MI SEE ‘IM WALK ‘PON ROAD TALKIN’ 
x WIDELY KNOWN BY HER STAGE NAME TO DUPPY LIKE A MADMAN.BLOUSE AN’ SKIRT... 
MARGARITA, HAS BEEN FOUND DEAD AT HOME A NO SURPRISE TO ME IF HIM KILL HAR. 
ON KINGSTON’S RUSDEN ROAD... 


(DON, MAN!! A WHA'YUH DUN BREJIN? 
MARGARITA A MI GOOD FRIEN’ 


DOWN AT DUKE REID'S TREASURE ISLE STUDIO, THE FIRST RECORDING SESSION OF THE YEAR 
IS GETTING UNDERWAY. REID AND SINGING STARS KEN BOOTHE, STRANGER COLE, JUSTINE HINDS 
AND PATSY TODD, ARE ABSORBING THE NEWS 


MARGIE RECORDED HER SONG DOWN HERE. 
BWOY..WE STOP DE SESSION WEN DON GET 
h, \ MAD UP ‘PON HAR. FE REAL... DRUMMOND A GET 
DANGEROUS FROM TIME! YUH DUN KNO’ 


NAAH MAN! ... ME USED SEE DEM DEH DUNG A STUDIO f 


Phy MI CYAAN BELIEVE! MAN... 
ON WEN WI Le ee DEM. / i HIM SICKNESS MUSSEE 


COME BACK REAL BAD. 
DON DID LOVE DAT GYAL. 


---DON DRUMMOND, TROMBON/ST 
WITH THE SKATALITES, ANP WHO LIVED 
TOGETHER WITH MISS MAHFOOD, 

15 BEING HELD IN POLICE CUSTODY 

a ON SUSPICION OF HER MURDER. 


THE DOCTOR OF DUB 
MAD PROFESSOR 


We have been fortunate enough to 
meet Mr Professor on a few occasions 
(The Cellar Oxford, United Nations of 
Dub 2015, and now Boomtown. He 
has always been a calm, benign, 
steady presence on the scene over 
several decades — but he truly comes 
alive in front of a mixing desk, 
throwing up faders in an animated 
style and fashion. 


The Dub: When I saw you were 
playing on the Tangled Roots stage, I 
thought you were just going to doa DJ 
set — as everybody else did — I was so 
pleased when I saw the mixing desk being set up, with the table full of analogue stuff. 
| knew then that we were going to get the full Mad Professor experience, and then 
that through an actual sound system as well! 


Mad Professor: We had a few technical problems — some distortion: | should have 
brought my own desk, but, you know... s*** happens! 


The Dub: It does, but it sounded good still. | guess we should start with the last 
couple of years, things have been quiet for you, as for everybody. Have you been 
chipping away at it, in Ariwa studios? 


Mad Professor: Yeah, we still done some recordings, still get some sessions done; 
get into being productive; coz it’s not just a studio, it’s a home, it’s a communication 
centre. 


The Dub: You’ve been to Boomtown before... 


Mad Professor: Yeah, I’ve been here by myself, | brought U-Roy here, | was here with 
Lee Perry, been here with Big Youth. I’ve been here with a few people, you know? 
[Re. Lee Perry} He was not an artist before; he was a producer and when | hooked up 
with him in the early 80s we started producing records together. He kinda coached 
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me and helped me find my way. At the same time, | helped him found his way outta 
being a producer and into being a singer. 


The Dub: | think what you share with him is the humour of dub, some of the stuff you 
do has a light heartedness that might have rubbed off on you from Scratch. 


Mad Professor: For sure, for sure, Perry was always, like, tongue in cheek. Man, he 
was so funny! 


The Dub: You’ve been fairly consistent with your sound, the phaser on the bass, the 
sea -sick delay that goes all over the place. 


Mad Professor: Some o’ those things are customised. You won’t hear them 
anywhere else, because we actually created those effects. 


The Dub: Because you used to build amps, didn’t you, like King Tubby? 


Mad Professor: We used to build everything; | was just an electronic guy who 
wanted to build different things you know? 


The Dub: The first time | met you (at the Cellar, since closed, in Oxford) you said 
when you were growing up in Guyana, you used to think there was a little man in the 
radio and you used to take it to bits looking for him! 


Mad Professor: That’s it! You got it, man.. 


Left: Sister Aisha singing ‘The Creator’ at 
Boomtown 2022 


The Dub: You’ve not changed really! 
And little professors now, what do you 
think inspires them to get into 
production? 


Mad Professor: I’m not sure what 
inspires people, because a lot of 
people just use computers, and 
computers are like... well... they’re 
fascinating, but there’s only so much... 
OK they could do a lot, but you’re still 
, limited, you know? [With] analogue 
you could use different elements, that you cannot use with digital. With feedback 
and phaser, you could use all sorts of things. It’s called signal path; you must 
understand where the signal is coming from and where it’s going to. Analogue is 
analogue, digital is different, it’s USB. With analogue we deal with real analogue 
signals, no WAV, just analogue signals... 
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The Dub: And in terms of other kinds of genres there is a lot of drum and bass here 
and dubstep: you’ve dabbled with that... You’ve done ‘Mad Ape Inna Jungle’ Rupani 
and Mazanoni; You done the ‘Roots of Dub Step’ and the ‘Roots of Jungle’, but it’s still 
you and similar to what you were doing in the 90s. Was that a conscious decision to 
keep the sound? 


Mad Professor: | don’t know, | just do what I do. | can’t tell, | just do what come 
from within. 


The Dub: Is this [set] part of a tour. Do you have anything coming up? 

Mad Professor: Well, I’m retired. 

The Dub: No you’re not! 

Mad Professor: | just travel and play. If a nice gig comes up and | like it, l'Il do it. 
The Dub: Do people still hassle you for remixes? 


Mad Professor: Yeah. | just saw two come in on an email, people ask me, | check it 
out and decide. | take it or leave it. 


The Dub: And do you have any advice for younger producers coming into it? Apart 
from trying to stick with analogue, which is tricky. 


Mad Professor: | think of songs first, everything is song based, it’s all built around a 
song. But I can’t tell people what to do, everyone makes music in a different way 
these days. I’m not saying my way is the right way, but I’m song based. 


The Dub: Yeah, I’m beginning to realise this. You can’t have a dub without a vocal. 


Mad Professor: Wellll ... Some do! Some make dubs just without vocals. Who says 
you can’t | mean, who makes the rules? 


— 
The Dub: That’s a very good — > 


e coe q” ° 
point. 


Words and pix: Leo B. 
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“DO NOT TEST!”- THE DUB 
MEETS THE BUG 


The Bug at Fabric with Logan, London November 2022, pic courtesy of Jose Ramon Caamaño 


We first heard the heavyweight sound of Kevin Richard Martin (AKA The Bug) ona 
Bristol dubstep compilation ‘Steppers’ Delight’, on which it was the standout track 
(largely because it was not dubstep). The track in question ‘Poison Dart’ (ft Warrior 
Queen) is driving, absurdly heavy, yet also rather danceable. It is the kind of music 
you could imagine getting fired up to before going out for a big night out, or a just 
before a final round in a boxing match. Massive bass lines, reverb drenched drums, 
delay and sirens: dub is clearly an influence, but so is dancehall, hip hop and grime. 
This eclectic blueprint is brought forth in his last studio album ‘Fire’ which dropped at 
the height of Covid but also reflects widespread anger at the Grenfell Fire disaster. 
Lyrically or sonically, it is not...subtle music, (despite some surprisingly ambient 
passages) with song titles such as ‘Clash’, ‘Bomb’, ‘Demon’ and ‘F*** Off’. 


Contemporary roots music — of which this is certainly a form, despite it being divorced 
from a Rastafarian context — has never been shy of social commentary. After years of 
trying to catch the live Bug experience, The Dub finally catches him at the landmark 
London club Fabric. We were not disappointed. Hooded, capped and bearded, The 
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Bug lurks malevolently behind a bank of DJ hardware, laptop and FX units, firing off 
salvo after salvo of twisted tracks at a lively, yet increasingly dazed, crowd from his 
latest and earlier output, with a variety of MCs out front seeking to somehow harness 
this onslaught. We caught up with him on Zoom a few weeks later, after the dust 
had settled... 


The Dub: | wanted to ask about your early background, and I think it’s interesting in 
that you also come from a punk, almost metal background. | wanted explore how the 
heavier guitar based influence had helped to shape your sound before talking about 
dub, per se. 


The Bug: To be honest [chuckles] | had a big problem with guitars for many years. 
My Mum had speakers connected to every room in the house, apart from the one | 
slept in and she had a passion for the ugliest rock music, as far as | was concerned. 
Guitarists like Richie Blackmore from Deep Purple or Santana that she used to listen 
to all the time were like torture to me! What I was drawn to was punk music and 
hearing the Sex Pistols when | was a young, unruly boy and my friend played me 
Never Mind the Bollocks’. It shocked me to my core. | didn’t really know what it 
meant, but it was bad and weird and messed up. | was attracted to it. What really 
got me into music was the spirit of punk, and post-punk music. More bands like 
Public Image Ltd, Joy Division, the Birthday Party, Throbbing Gristle, Crass: most of 
those bands were led by bass, not guitar. A lot of guitarists | like from that era, such 
as Keith Levene, may he rest in peace, Andy Gill from Gang of Four, and Rowland S 
Howard from the Birthday Party, were like anti-guitarists. It was more like noise, 
sheets of guitar. | wasn’t really a metalhead; | was the opposite. As times went on, 
and with the collaborators I’ve worked with, most notably Justin Broadrick from 
Godflesh, he was an amazing guitarist because he was a non-guitarist. He didn’t do 
all the disgusting leadwork that | find a turn off in guitar. It’s more about riffs, and 
bass, more fundamentally. Even in the first band I’d formed, God, we ended up with 
two electric bass players and a double bass player because | loved Bass [chuckles]! It 
was Bass that hit me sonically and physically. Also, philosophically it was the 
sentiments of punk. Basically: question everything, do everything yourself, trust no 
one, stand on your own two feet, experiment to the max. These core philosophies 
have stayed with me to this day, and very much inspired me as a very young 
teenager. Bands like Napalm Death were a primal scream. For me it’s not about 
technique. What I’m drawn to is more about emotion and resonance and texture 
and attitude. Most technique in music is a form of showing off; I’m more interested 
in primal emotion. 


The Dub: And, and to bring it back to Dub, | saw somewhere that you were 
influenced by Iration Steppas; they have a very raw sound. 
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The Bug: Within 6 months of living in London | went to a sound clash: Disciples 
versus lIration Steppas. I’d moved to Brixton and | was helping a mate out who had a 
record store off Railton Road in Brixton when | heard ‘yard tapes’; which where 
insane to me! I’d got into a lot of dub music through On-U Sound and Adrian 
[Sherwood]’s work. Mark Stewart and the Mafia was pivotal to me. When | heard a 
yard tape | worked out where Mark Stewart had nicked all his ideas from, and the 
impact he was looking for. Around the same time, | discovered this sound clash at a 
warehouse in East London. It was revolutionary to me psychologically and physically. 
I’d never had a sound system experience like that. Basically, it was a tiny room with 
two rigs facing each other, no lighting, no stage, one lightbulb above each [sound]. 
At that time Iration Steppas looked and sounded extremely militant. The whole crew 
was dressed in camouflage. Mark was at war with Disciples. It’s funny because 
Russell and Lol are nice polite dudes, Iration Steppas were the opposite; they just 
wanted to crush Disciples! As a member of the audience, you were stuck in the 
middle of this war zone. It had no connection with any concert I’d been to before. 
As | say, it had no stage, no lighting, no clapping between tracks. Absolute 
immersion in sound. Each group of three tracks from each system became more and 
more twisted, experimental, out there and psychedelic. | was just amazed. It really 
altered my view of music and sound, also what I’d been doing in a band. Everything 
I’d wanted to do | was hearing was being done by dudes with a big rack of effects 
over a [sound] system. It had the impact | was looking for and was being done ina 
very different manner. It helped me re-address my whole way of working and what 
it was | was trying to do with sound and music...in terms of intensity. Sonically, | 
can’t think of anything that touches me like a live Dub sound system performance. 
Whether it is seeing [the late Jah] Shaka in tiny spot in Dalston, where it felt like my 
eyeballs were being gouged by sound — or the back of my throat was being pushed 
into the back of my neck - I’d never experienced sound in that manner before. It was 
pivotal, terrifying in a way. There were times when | really felt like I’d lost my 
hearing for life... 


The Dub: Do you put in earplugs? [Editorial health and safety comment; always a 
good to bring along idea for live/high decibel events]. 


The Bug: [laughing] | don’t! 
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The Dub: | did, Kevin, for your gig at Fabric 
and was standing by the back, it was still 
bloody loud! There was just this high-density 
wall of sound, so you have replicated, toa 
large extent, the sound of your early heroes. 
Shaka’s not subtle either... 


The Bug: For me, Dub as a genre...as a 
religion, a faith, as the core of it is based 
around the Rastafarian religion, but actually 
I’m not a Rasta. | don’t come from Jamaica 
and I’m not a hippie, so for me, | was 
interested in Dub as a form of chaos, anda 
dogma; a philosophy. | put together a compilation for Virgin records called “Macro 
Dub Infection” many years ago and did sleeve notes for that which really try to 
convey how | saw Dub as a sort of post-modern way of viewing the world [Editor’s 
note: it’s a great album with some fascinating music on it]. It is seen as a chaotic 
theatre of experiment, where Dub is a navigational tool to fragment music. Throw 
the pieces in the air and then jumble them together and find a whole new form of 
logic. | ended up comparing Dub music to William Burroughs’ literature, or to Jean 
Luc Goddard’s film editing where basically it rejects a linear narrative and safe 
structure. Exhilaration is in the chaos and that’s what my attraction to Dub was. It 
wasn’t: ‘let’s feel good, be positive and think that everything’s going to be alright’, it 
was like ‘this world’s a f****** mess!’ and it reflected that complete chaos. For my 
musical journey through life has been finding a path through chaos. In a way Dub 
was a reflection of my view of the world. It felt like I’d found a home. 


The Dub: | think there’s a lot of fun in Dub too. Lee Scratch Perry put in lots of weird 
noises; babies crying, cows and stuff. 


The Bug: Yeah, and you say fun, and for me that’s the surrealism Lee Perry 
introduced. Prior to seeing that show with Disciples warring Iration — or vice versa 
really — a few years before that | saw a group called Swans play at the ICA. That was 
one of the most brutal performances | had ever seen, | was literally deaf in one ear 
for a week afterwards. Half the audience left almost instantly, and it was the most 
physically demanding performance I’d ever seen or felt in my life. But it was joyous. 
And for me personally, although lyrically and atmospherically they were totally 
nihilistic, and sadistic, actually. So, when | saw Iration and Disciples, they had all that 
that | wanted more of, that intense sonic exorcism really, but they had a core 
spiritual energy. As far as | was concerned, that’s what was beautiful about 
discovering that session in particular. As | said earlier, | was a bit of a prick when it 
came to reggae. When | got into it, | was living in the south coast of England where 
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there were very few black people, but it was through John Peel that | got into reggae. 
At that time, in the pre-internet dinosaur era; he was my teacher. So many of my 
generation - they'll all say the same thing. You didn’t have access: your access was 
reading about things through the music papers, but then Peel getting you those 
things. He would play Misty in Roots albums, or Prince Far-I records. At the time, as 
a teenager, most of the kids playing reggae were idiot students playing crap Bob 
Marley pop albums. For me, reggae was such that it was like, ‘OK, that side of reggae 
I can see why it’s positive’, but | wasn’t feeling that. As soon as | heard Dub, On-U, 
King Tubby, Lee Perry, Scientist etc, that’s what | was drawn to. That intensity of 
sound and experience: I’ve already mentioned why it was appealing to me. | came to 
reggae the other way round. | started by being a bit of a Dub snob. | liked Dub but | 
didn’t particularly like the originals. But then as time went on, over decades, right 
now and for many years I’ve been a reggae fan across the board. It’s about the only 
genre where | can go to an all-nighter and love pretty much all of it from start to 
finish because there is so much variation within a genre. 


The Dub: It’s interesting that you mentioned Prince Far-l, because someone I know 
you’ve worked a lot with is Roger Robinson (primarily in King Midas Sound) — he has 
that similar vibe — and Nazamba, that heavy, dub poetry ting. 


The Bug: | remember the first record that meant anything to me- | was 15 at the 
time was a Prince Far I track from a sociology teacher that was teaching a mate of 
mine. He invited us round to his flat to get drunk and smoke weed. And he put on 
‘Foggy Road’. It was like a transmission from another planet, let alone another 
country. That totally scarred me: like so much music that | hold dear it almost alters 
my DNA and way of thinking. That Dub poetry: when | heard that track — and On-U 
were working with Far I too — that led me to Linton Kwesi Johnson and subsequently 
a love of Michael Smith and Dub poetry. That’s why, when | heard Roger’s voice | 
loved his baritone, spoken word approach and he had militant lyrics. We worked 
with him on [previous outfit] Techno Animal where he was writing poetry that was 
political and extremely intense. Then | discovered the work of Space Ape (via 
Kode9), who was an incredible dub poet and lyricist, but unfortunately prematurely 
passed away about 10 years ago. 
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The Dub: | wanted to ask also about the influence 
not just of Dub, but also of Dancehall in your work. 
It often has that beat: da-Dah ... dah-DAHH! A lot 
of the Bug stuff is actually Dancehall as well. 


The Bug: Yeah, for many years | thought, with 
reggae, that Dancehall was plastic poppy s***. 

For many years | ignored it. But living in West 
London, Kensal Green, it was impossible to ignore. 
When | heard a track, in particular one by 
Capleton called ‘Final Assassin’, it just clicked. This 
is the most futuristic music around right now, 
there’s nothing that even comes close. Later there 
was all the furore over when Shabba [Ranks] on the BBC made some biblical 
statement. He used to be openly homophobic. At that point no middle-class white 
people would touch Dancehall or cover it in any genuinely way. But it was before 
that period that | was becoming obsessed by it. There was only one other person | 
knew that gave a f*** about dancehall and that was DJ Scud. He had done a track 
called ‘Total Destruction’ where he’d sampled Admiral Bailey and put it next to a wall 
of f***-you noise. The most incredible track, with Nomex, who’s also passed away: 
the most brutal dancehall-meets-noise. I’d become friends with Scud and we both 
bemoaned the fact that no one would touch Dancehall, but secretly we both liked it. 
It was our own private domain. | kept saying to him “yo, you should do something 
with a live MC, where you do that wall of noise with a live Jamaican MC”. He kept 
thinking of reasons not to do it. We fell out over something stupid, and he still 
hadn’t done it. | thought, f*** it — I’m going to do it, | want to work with Jamaican 
MCs. Part of the attraction to me is that there is a punk core to it, which is a ‘f*** 
you’ to governments and the norm, and middle-class values.’ 


The Dub: It’s [Dancehall] very raw, very minimalistic. 


The Bug: Yeah, with production we could talk all day about Dancehall. It was 
massively appealing to me. We are not looking at the homophobic clichés; it was 
also just an untouchable form of music, white people would not even go near it. 
That was appealing too. Music that makes sense to me has been antisocial, in the 
sense that it questions social values and forms of social mechanisms and behaviour. 


The Dub: And Hip- hop does similar things... [Pic below, Kevin at Fabric below 
courtesy of Jose Ramon Caamaño]. 
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The Bug: And Grime and that was very much the appeal to 
me too. When | first started going to grime parties there 
was no white people there but the energy was insane. 
You’d go to a Roll Deep show and there’d be, like 13 MCs 
fighting each other on the mic. You’d get people from the 
crowd jumping up on to the stage and start fighting them: 
punching out an MC and then the MC piling into the 
crowd. Literally like a punk show... [Hip hop and Grime] 
All connected to the same sentiments which are passion, 
fire, experimentalism, looking for future shock and that 
was what Dub was about when | first heard it. It made no 
sense to me; complete illogical madness in that music, and 
that’s how | felt the world was. Musically, again and again 
I’m magnetised to those sentiments. There’s an 
excitement, an energy, an electricity, an explosion of ideas 
and sound. That’s really what Bug shows are supposed to 
tap into. | want people to lose their s***. That’s the aim, 
as much as possible [laughs]. 


The Dub: | note you have a very extensive set up. Do you suffer from option 
paralysis? You’ve got so many ... things. 


The Bug: I’m just greedy. Option paralysis? That sounds great! | love sound toys. 
I’m addicted to them. My studio’s like a space lab. As far as I’m concerned, the more 
toys the better. | think people think I’m insane to take with me so much gear for 
shows. I’ve managed to minimise the size of the gear in terms of component size, 
but maximise the amount of gear in terms of what | can get within those bags. For 
me it’s just a matter of keeping the tracks feeling like there’s a constant evolution. 
There’s a sort of improved approach as to how I’m mixing the tracks. It’s anti- 
standard mixing. Most dance music is about mixes. With the new generation; no 
track can last longer than a minute. As far as I’m concerned, | loved the chaos of 
yard tapes when | first heard them; explosions of sound from nowhere, punctuations 
of jarring sounds and effects that jolted you out of your contentment. 


The Dub: Yeah, on the Fabric system you were doing these mad filter sweeps, some 
of which was actually quite piercing — then you cut everything apart from just that 
Bass... 


The Bug: All of that is inspired by Dub. To me, Scientist is a god. Live, it’s all going 
back to that experience with Disciples. | said, in an interview with the Guardian 
when Fire came out, about how to unleash this music live to keep it exciting and 
energising. | like extremity in sound and music. To me the middle mass is just where 
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dullness is. We all have to face that dullness on a daily basis. How you counter that 
is by trying to hotwire people’s brains. 


The Dub: There’s also an ambient side to some of your output: what you have done 
under the name Kevin Richard Martin is different again, you have that Jazz and brass 
influence. 


The Bug: There have always been elements of that in my stuff, but | really locked 
myself in during Covid after I’d moved to Belgium, because we’re living in Brussels. It 
was a monastic reaction to the madness going on in the world. In a way, it helped 
me having Covid come along because I’d thought for years how I’d like to get back to 
that side of music and explore imaginary soundtracks. When most people hear the 
term ambient they think of fluffy rhythmic floss. For me that’s just heavily 
atmospheric muck that’s not based around rhythm. For me it’s more psycho terror, 
a psychic journey through sound. A very immersive experience, but also very 
cinematic. A lot of music that’s inspired me down the years has been film scores, 
soundtracks, etc. 


The Dub: | read that you did ‘The Conversation’ (Francis Ford Coppola’s 1974 film 
about surveillance). 


The Bug: My first release with the Bug was for a label in New York called Word 
Sound, that I’d become obsessed by. The owner said | could do whatever | wanted, 
and they’d just done a deal with Warner Brothers, and | basically conned them into 
giving us a lot of money for gear that | didn’t know how to use. | said “I’ll do an 
album for you. It’s going to be very experimental where I’m basically teaching myself 
how to be my own studio engineer”. | said | wanted to do a re-score of ‘The 
Conversation’. At that time, | didn’t realise there was a score for it already, but that 
was the first Bug release. 


The Dub: That was the first, but now — after last release Fire [on Ninja Tune 2021], 
have you got anything new coming out? 


The Bug: Well, I’d refused to do remixes for years, primarily as I’d had a mental 
meltdown doing one with Thom Yorke [Radiohead] a few years ago. It took me three 
months to do and almost made me give up music! Nothing to do with him, all to do 
with me. At the moment I’m mixing down a record for Miss Red, I’m working on new 
Bug material always. New G36 material, a collab with Hatis Noit, and another collab 
with KMRU. I’m always chasing my tail. When people contact me and ask if | can do 
this that or the other, | always have to respond that I’m actually behind in work. It’s 
not being unfriendly or arrogant, I’m just always behind in my schedules. | never 
know how long it’s going to take me to finish any final project. | can just churn it out 
and | know I can mix and record an album in a week? No. That’s not how | work. 
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The Dub: As Ben Alpha Steppa once said, after Da Vinci on art, that music is not so 
much ever finished as abandoned... 


The Bug: | think that was the beauty of Dub. Before discovering it, you always got 
the feeling that songs are finite objects, that give you answers and actually [with 
Dub] music becomes infinite. It is consistently translatable — re-translatable — and 
you can find life after life in one piece of music, let alone the whole catalogue. That 
was the beauty of seeing remix culture bloom for many years. There are so any 
different interpretations possible, which reflected the individuality of the producers 
concerned, as opposed to what | find a bit frustrating and nullifying which is Dub 
becoming a very predictable genre with very predictable sound sets. At that point it 
becomes a turn off for me. The most interesting thing about Dub music, to me is 
about the future. It’s not about producing pre-sets which people have been using for 
the last 230 years. It’s about bringing in the element of freshness, tension and 
discomfort, not just about playing something safe. I’ve known so many artists in and 
around Dub music who just know that they’re making easy money by using an easy 
formula and an easy set of pre-set clichés. 


N 


The Dub: with Steppers... 
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The Bug: Yeah. Steppers has 
become a bit of a dirty word. | love 
some filthy steppers tunes but at 
the same time, if it’s a whole set of 
them which sound identical it’s 
just dead. There’s an album you 
might like, or hate, either way’s 
fine — called G36 vs JK Flesh — 
‘Disintegration Dubs’ and the first 
track | ever worked on with 
Nazamba [‘Vex’] was under my 
disguise of G36 because | was 
contractually tied in with Ninja Tune. We made up a totally fake story, me and my 
sound man Goh. We said that G36 is an anarcho-dub collective from Nagasaki in 
Japan - we made fake press shots where | took pictures of us and Goh’s wife in 


balaclavas. We put out this false information about the G36 tracks. And when we 
tried to do the album we tried to forge a new identity around Dub and steppers that 
was more about friction than predictability. To keep re-inventing yourself, the longer 
you go on becomes this huge challenge. All those things are consistently on my mind 
because music’s an obsession and a passion with me as you can undoubtedly tell 
from this conversation...! And truly, Leo, the first time | heard certain key tracks or 
pieces of music, it was like being presented with a whole new way of viewing the 
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world. It was a whole new, jaw to the floor ‘what the f***’ factor. | love discovering 
something alien, sonically and lyrically. | like being outside my comfort zone. That’s 
another reason | left the UK. 


The Dub [Sadly:] You’re not missing much. [ Pause] Our editor, Dan-! said [previous 
live outfit] God was the heaviest music he’d ever heard. 


The Bug: Me and many of the members of God were obsessed with Dub music and 
free jazz and in what ended up being the last time we played, I’d invited the Disciples 
to bring their sound system to support us, but in the end to play after us. In the 
sound check, we’d had loads of complaints from neighbours. Boymerang with 
Graham Sutton was mixing Indie with Drum and Bass. It was in the old Garage, in 
Islington. Things were blowing up at the sound check. When Graham Sutton’s band 
played the crowd threw bottles at him. During God, half the players didn’t know 
what they were meant to be playing and wouldn’t come to rehearsals, so it was 
chaotic in a bad way. When the Disciples went on, all the audience left because they 
just saw it as a disco. When | stood there with my mates — because there were only 
about ten of us watching the Disciples that night, | just thought [regarding his live 
band] ‘f*** this: this is a waste of time’. Listening to them for the umpteenth time, 
because | would go to all the shows when the Boomshakalacka rig was being used, | 
was like: ‘this is what | want from music!’ 


Photo courtesy of Jose Ramón Caamafio/ Baba Yaga’s Hut. 


Words: Leo B 
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THE BUG’S TOP 20 DUB TRACKS 


1/ Scientist - Dangerous Match 1 
2/ Augustus Pablo - King Tubbys Meets Rockers Uptown 
3/ King Tubby - A Ruffer Version 
4/ Yabby You - Beware Dub 
5/ Roots Radics — Worries In The Dance Version 
6/ | Jahman Levi - | Am A Levi (Part 2) 
7/ The Upsetter - Corn Fish Dub 
8/ Linton Kwesi Johnson - Iron Bar Dub 
9/ Roots Radics - Time Passage dub 
10/ Augustus Pablo - Run Revolution A Come Dub 
11/ Dennis Brown presents Prince Jammy - General Version 
12/ Prince Far | & The Arabs - Plant Up 
13/ Yabby You / King Tubby - Dub Plague 
14/ Barry Brown - Cool Pon Corner Dub 
15/ Linval Thompson - Cool Down Version 
16/ Yabby You - Deliver Me From My Enemies (Dubplate Mix) 
17/ The Aggrovators - Late Night Dubplate 
18/ Dub Syndicate - Crucial Tony Tries to Rescue the Space Invaders (With Only 10p) 


19/ Lee Perry - Drum Rock 


20/ King Tubby — Invasion 
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[Not one to compromise, Kevin also sent The Dub a top ten non-Reggae Dub list:] 
1/ Public Image Limited - Death Disco (12" Remix) 
2/ Killing Joke - Change Dub 
3/ Primal Scream - Higher Than The Sun (Dub Symphony in 2 Parts with Jah Wobble) 
4/ Massive Attack - Mad Professor's Backward Sucking (Heat Miser) Mix 
5/ Viv Goldman - Private Armies Dub 
6/ The Pop Group - 3.38 
7/ Roots Manuva — Witness (Walworth Road Rockers Dub) 
8/ Rhythm & Sound - See Mi Yah Version 
9/ Kode9 and Spaceape — Sine Of The Dub 


10/ The Slits - Earthbeat/Earth Dub 


K K K K K kK KK K 


l-Lodica 
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By I-Lodica 


It’s getting late and there’s only one bus now can get me out to the two room shack 
in the hills I'm destined. My French is bad, but no worse than the mood of the driver. 
‘Randomer' steps in and were on road from Montpelier to a village, it turns out, in 
the mountains. It's here I'll be meeting one of the best unknown singers I've met. 
Calls himself Joshua Juggernaught, which is about right. His singing is power. We 
met in the lowlands of Holland and another one of a countless meeting of supposed 
randoms. Got off at the wrong stop on the rail turned out right. Heard Ras singing in 
the underpass and drawn to follow. We jam and he ends up back at my squat. We 
rocked out there three month hitting heights. One time he's singing - strumming 
guitar. I'm on the beats. Stops singing and the strum goes galacto - pushing the 
percussion its purest potential and - CRASH. What sounded like multitude female 
vocalist in perfect harmony permeates the room and our every molecule. These 
were no subtle sounds, they were bang loud all in and around. It's the first visitation, 
and the only time I've heard them in choir form from periphery of source. 


Juggernaught lived there a year after I'd gone, and met a French guy and moved on 
to his place to record, and it's there I'm bound. Conclude our works that we started 
in Haarlem. | gets talking to the guy helped me on the bus. Turns out he's a fiddle 
player in a UK dub outfit called ‘The Suns Of Arqa’. 

( https://sunsofarga.bandcamp.com ) They're a pretty rankin world music dub fusion 
band. He's nipping home - see his family before they embark on a European tour. 
Turns out he's just printed one too many of the list of the venues they're playing. 
"This one", he says, with that gravity of tone, "must be for you". Says there’s a mic 
for me if | can make any of the shows. The only show in England is the last one in 
Brighton. I'm back but I've got no melodica. Show's on Saturday, so Friday | reach 
Oxford. Got a melodica there | left round Hugo's. He's running a radio show now on 
a station called ‘Imperial Voice’, based at Fairfield House in Bath that HIM Selassie- 
lived during his time living in UK. ( https://imperialvoice.com ) Back then, he was one 
of the Desta*Nation sound system selectors. They were renegade, running regular 
squat dos and pulling huge crowds from round the country playing reggae and jungle 
out on the Ridgeway. 


So, | reach Oxford town and seen a poster on the wall. 'Suns of Arqa - playing 
tonight’. Well I... Place called the Roots club, near the station. Played on a couple of 
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numbers. Went alright. I-lodies cross stitching the sitar strings tight on a one drop. 
Guy from the 'Freedom Masses' sound system, from Manchester, fixing that and the 
celtic whistle with the classico shuffle. Roots club hadn't been going long, though. 
Couple of technical hitches and this was one of the last shows of a long tour. They 
must have had enough, cause it came to the encore and only myself, the drummer 
and the guy from Freedom Masses came back on. He takes the bass and the chops 


on keys and we blowed offa roof top. 


Choosing to follow a life in 
the natural courses of the 
spirit ain't the easiest of 
roads for you, but you gets 
your reward at times like 
this regular. Life force will 
join you in abundance. 
Propelling you onwards to 
the next place, leaving its 
essence on each place you 
stay to be remembered and 
tapped again by the souls in 
line. 


Life in the flow, and talking 
of which, one time I'm 


sharing a stage with Kenny 
Knots, who at this point was about the best mic controller in the country. This guy is 
immersed, taking every version a different style. Showing me up right. I'm just stood 
there - main stage - hands in my pockets under spot light - lost. This time I'm actually 
in Brighton. Roots Garden’s got Kenny in, warming up for the Mad Professor. | had it 
in mind to wow the scene and flag down the M.P. - Crown King producer of the U.K 
dub scene. So, I've failed. M.P and his people walks on and - Well I... Some dread 
technical hitch has occurred and M.P and his people walk straight back off. Jon Roots 
Garden is back up but Knots don’t return. His flow is gone. The spirit takes me and 
I'm up like a charioteer blowing I-lodies from source with the pounding hoof drop of 
the fleet horse invisible and the place explodes. Turns round and Mad Professor’s 
eyes are dancing lights. Gives me his card and before you know I'm down Ariwa 
recording a re-lick of 'Who The Cap Fit’ by the Wailers. Track never saw light of day, 
but before espiritu took me its ways, | did join the professor, and his leading light, on 
two next shows. One of the many honours bestowed on me on the quest of creating 
new roads for the great spirit to explore and connect with souls in its musical form. 
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When | say lights in his eyes | mean lights like off a torch light you don’t see in eyes. 
Proper lit bright. It's times like these contribute to the riches of the soul for its share 
of the wealth at the next soul show and so worth a jots in the dub recollection. 


Track outlining the 4th visitation is featured here on track 4 of the Sirena EP co- 
written and produced by King Bracket. 4 tracks are sub heavy digital roots but this 
one's on more a hip hop tip. 


https://ditto.fm/sirena-king-bracket-i- 
lodica?fbclid=PAAabPmJGnVkSauvRO K2qBel7PSs4NcpPUJLKXY_ jCSC3JK4LrOHIOfYc 
ROg 


Changing the subject a bit but here's a Licks on serendipity: 


Happened on her 


Again we meet 

It seems to be 

That endlessly you’re sent to me 
As Espiritu enters into 
Generously 

You into me 

It could be 

That we were meant to be 
The scent of you 

And what it does to me 
And how we met 

I am in debt 

To serendipity 


... It was on the East coast 

That | happened on her 

Then on the slopes of the north 

It was the heights of the summer 

Was in the valleys of the west 

| caught her scent 

And there's no doubt 

About the meeting on the mouth of the South 


There is no accidental strike at hearts that weren't a target 
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And the chord that binds the arrows we must follow 
To the source of the call 

So take your end 

I'll take yours to me 

To the centre 

Where we'll meet again 

To pay our debt 

To you and me 

And serendipity 


Though it's not forever gener-ally 

It is never wrong if you keep bumping into someone 
Over here and under yonder 

And a soul did only wander for so long 

Before it met its destiny 

Through serendipity 

It's definitely 

Meant to be 


. It was 

On the East coast 

That | happened on her 

Then on the slopes of the north 
It was the heights of the summer 
And in the valleys of the west 

| caught her scent 

And there's no doubt 

About the meeting 

On the mouth of the South. 
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CORNERSTONEMUSIK 


Cornerstonemusik (Oxford UK) present 
Foundation Music Thursdays (9.00pm — 2.00am) 
on Green Futures Festival Radio / Kingston Green 
Radio. Support and airtime for breakthrough 
artists / groups along with wicked brand new 
selection and classics vinyl from the 
Cornerstonemusik vaults 


On the ‘TUNE IN’ App - Green Futures Festival Radio 
www.greenfuturesfestivals.org.uk and 
www.kingstongreenradio.org.uk 


Recommended New Releases 


Trod On (Tribute To Jah Shaka) 


, 
Mackane X JAZZWAD 


Macka B & Jazzwad 
TROD ON p Jazzwad Label - DDL 


IŽ Pay; 
3 
E 


Jah Children Album 


is, 


Glen Washington 


Before Zero Records 


Move Up Album 
Little Roy 


Cali Roots Riddim Album 


Various Artists 
Ineffable Records 
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Still Beating Down Babylon Album 


| Junior Byles Tribute 


Various Artists 
| Dubshot Records 
Some Promises Single 
Prince Alla 
Asher E Prod’s 
African Renaissance EP 


AbiYah Yisrael 
Cha Yah Studios 


Family Affair Bonus Tracks Album 
Inna De Yard 


Chapter Two Records 


To-Bago Drums Riddim 
' Various Artists 


S.O.S Music 


Gunshot Single 
Anthony Johnson & Blackout JA 


Big Feet Records 
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Special Lady EP 
Junior Kelly 


Musick Vibes 


L 
SAVAA AID 


My Sweet Lord Single 


Damian “Jnr Gong’ Marley 


Ghetto Youths International 


Can’t Stop The Warriors 


Single Dixie Peach & Errol Arawak 


Solardub Records 


Rocking On The GG Beat 1970 — 71 Re-issue 
Various Artists 


Dr Bird / Cherry Red Records 


Steppin Into Roots Vizions Riddim 


NAPTHALI KOYAH Various Artists eg Sizzla, Cedric Myton 


STEPPIN INTO omar Perry 


ROOTS VIZIONS 


Evidence Music 


Badlands EP 


Prince Jamo 


s = 
Badlands 


Prince Jamo 


Blackrose Music 


slachtose 
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The 1970s Dub Album Collection 
Double CD 


SOE TY 


THE PROFESSIONALS Joe Gibbs & The Professionals 
d THE 19703 DUB ALBUMS COLLECTION 


Dr Bird / Cherry Red Records 


-DUBT ON 
= Big CDI 


Dubtown Abbey Meets Omar Perry Album 


Omar Perry 


Dubtown Abbey 


_ Trod On Rmx Single 
The Viceroys, Lone Ranger & Najavibes 


Fruits Records 


T IRIE TIES + resents + A HEAVYWEIGHT MUSICAL WEAPON =.= 


Ina Struggle Riddim 


Various Artists Eg Linval Thompson Al 
Campbell, Eek A Mouse 


abh Aa in xi 


€ 


r Bo oe 


lrie Ites 


A big thanks and respect to all the artists, producers and agents that provide 
us with brand new and back catalogue music / jingles and drops for our radio 
playlists. If you have music you want to be considered for our shows please 
forward in MP3 or send Download Access to cornerstonemusik@aol.com 

DJ Baps. 
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What if you could fit an entire sound system’s control tower into a laptop? All those 
heavy pre-amps, echo and reverb units, sample players, crossovers, EQs and dub 
sirens — not to mention countless bulky cables and PSUs. Instead, just one laptop 
(and perhaps a MIDI controller). Dubwise digital minimalism. The ‘analogue only’ 
dub purists (of which there is no shortage) may 
object, but Amp FreQQ has been endorsed by 
many producers and key players in the Sound 
System game: Aba Shanti, Russ Disciple, OBF’s 
Rico, Zion Train’s Neil Perch amongst countless 
other hobbyists (such as The Dub). It can even 
do a great many things beyond the physical 
abilities of many a hardware rig, in terms of 
immediacy and sculpting the Sound (V3 — the 
latest iteration — boasts a completely ‘flat’ 
frequency response, meaning it does not colour 
the sound at all; something even the most 
upmarket pre-amp will do). All this at a 
fraction of the cost. At the same time, it is still 
software and like — to be fair — all technology 
(of which even analogue units still qualify) it 
relies upon the proficiency of the user. As I, 
and many other satisfied customers will attest, 
the app’s designer and builder Sarge is 
probably the most patient man in the Dubwise 
world. We catch him on the phone for some 
reasoning, Amp FreQQ style. 


The Dub: Before the whole Amp FreQQ thing, when was the moment when you 
decided to devote your life to Dub and Sound System Culture? 


Sarge Slawter: It actually happened by mistake! | was a DJ [playing Disco/Funk] back 
when I was 16 or 17: in 1984 or so. | knew a few people, | did quite well and on the 
back of that bought my first DJ set up. | had a mate that was into Shaka at the time, 
but | never understood it, because its seemed like all bass. Every time they played 


I was working at Camden Market, and we were doing the early slot, so | started 
making my way at around 4 or 5 oclock am. At that time, | was listening to Kiss FM 
Saturday night or 5 in the morning, Nick Manasseh was on. | was only tuned to that 
station. If you can imagine, | was sitting in the van, early in the morning, with these 
tunes, like, the Congos, and the sun is coming up and I’m like: “Wow! This music!” 
I’m only hearing it on a van stereo, and small portable in the market. | went to visit a 
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70s night at Dingwalls but when | got to there, it was all big speakers and it was a 
roots reggae night. | was in total and utter shock as to how it all sounded; completely 
and utterly different, although | was hearing the same music | heard on the radio. 
Everything is separated; you’ve got this bass line that’s thundering, the tops are 
shining through. It’s a whole different experience when you have this physical reality 
to it. After that moment, | started going to Dances once or twice a week. | started 
going to Shaka and Robert Tribulation from Word Sound and Power around about 
the early ‘90s. What was coming out of Jamaica was all this Ragga stuff but we didn’t 
like it. | started getting into the Dub of it... Around that time Paul Fox 
[musician/vocalist with Aloha and Omega, amongst others] had helped me set up my 
own mini studio. | started with just a basic MIDI keyboard. We just had Cubase [an 
early Digital Audio Workstation (AKA DAW: a software production suite)] version 
one. | had an Atari ST 10 40; that’s what we were sequencing on. That was really the 
start of it. 


The app’s interface (on screen, above) with a customised Akai Midimix controller (centre): note 
also the mixer on the right. A variety of sources, internal - e.g DAWs and other DJ software 
programs such as Traktor — and external; record players, CDJs, dub sirens etc, can be routed 

internally for the Amp FreQQ to process. Photo courtesy of Pail Rodion Parke 


TD: Were you always into computers and technology? 
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SS: Yes. It was always a natural thing as | loved music and computers; to put MIDI 
[Musical Instrument Digital Interface: a communication protocol for 
information/commands between hardware and software, or synthesisers] and music 
together. So | started getting into production, and | kept going to Dances. | found 
the euphoria of Roots Reggae and Dub so phenomenal because of the physicality of 
the Sound System and the simple but captivating beats and bass lines. It’s far 
heavier, deeper and more entrancing than anything else. [Soon after, about 1999] 
we moved over to the Canary Islands, and I built a studio there with all the toys, such 
as multiple reverbs, tape echoes, phasers etc. | never got as far as releasing 
anything, | just didn’t have the confidence for music production. The thing, for me, 
was just the was the joy of Dubbing! Mixing was always my thing. | could do 20 
mixes by the end of the night. There was something magical and very rewarding in 
it. Because it’s so...random you can do some amazing things with it. The vibes, the 
euphoria, there’s not a word for that feeling, but you know what I’m talking about. If 
you know, you know! (Interestingly my wife walked in one day and said | know you 
will do something one day, maybe a music app or something!) 


The Dub: | know what you mean. | felt that feeling initially when | first 
saw/heard/felt Aba Shanti at Notting Hill Carnival. Lost in Dub. And the intensity of 
the Sound. Feeling the concrete underneath you shaking... 


SS: | was trying to promote that style of sound system culture. | was going out 
against this Bob Marley happy reggae culture. Nobody could understand why | was 
playing these tunes, this dark stuff. | was trying to promote UK dub, but with this 
pre-amp | had, | was getting fed up with all the maintenance, and | also found the 
creativity [was lacking]. | found the pre-amp to be a bit clunky; it wasn’t doing the 
same thing that | was doing in production [i.e., on the mixing desk] although it’s 
supposed to be a similar thing. With adding an echo, everything echoes: the whole 
song! You’re not just adding an echo to a particular sound. No matter how much | 
adjusted to return channels, the bass and treble, it sounded clunky and not quite 
right. Reverb was pointless. l'Il be honest with you; it just sounds crap, playing with 
reverb in a pre-amp. | get it when you tapped a spring [tank] the lightning ‘clash’, 
yeah that sounds exciting, but you couldn’t really use a reverb on the music. As for 
Echo; you can echo out a track when its finished, or use it on the mic, but echo on 
the music didn’t sound quite right. Anyway, since | came back to England in 2011 I’ve 
gone back ‘in the box’ [as in working purely with computer production]. | started 
trying to create a pre-amp on a DAW [e.g Ableton/Reason]. It was always a wonder 
to me that we did not have a preamp software so | started [on the standalone Amp 
FreQQ project] in early 2017. At that point, it wasn’t planned for the public, | wanted 
it just for myself. | wanted it to sound like a sound system, but | didn’t want it to just 
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be a four-way isolator [i.e that which separates frequencies for sub, bass, mids and 
tops]. 


Pic: Leo B’s own Freqq controller with case and custom overlay) 


| wanted it to have a shape. | remember 
discussing about how | wanted that “sound 
system” shape to the 4 band isolator and 
we tuned each band carefully. Then | 
added the FX. The first prototype was born 
and it was absolutely amazing. In the 
development of V1, we discovered a few 
things, especially in the FX side of it, | was in 
utter disbelief as to how well we were able 
to add echo and reverb to an existing tune, 
which was already a finished stereo track. 
Then you got these isolators... Then | 
thought: ‘I want a siren now!” so we found 
a VST [virtual studio technology] siren that 
was very similar to the NJD Se 1. As we 
continued development | began to think 
that this has to be shared, there is no way | 
cannot let the world have a go on this, 
because it is so much fun! 


The Dub: It is! 


SS: So we launched version one and it was thirty quid. We launched on December 
the 7" 2017. On the five-year anniversary, | hope to launch version 3 to the general 
public [he did, albeit a few days later]. V1 was only keyboard control, but the keys 
were actually momentary triggers, which meant we were far more accurate with 
catching sounds with both reverb and echo. We finally had the digital representation 
of everything! | wanted something tighter, more accurate with more flexibility. As 
soon as version one was released, people were flipping out, and asking me, where’s 
the MIDI control? V1 didn’t last long, by March we launched MIDI version, and then 
nobody was interested in V1! March 2018 — March 2020 was the development of V2 
and when Ros Tuff Kaya joined the team, bringing in his graphic design and DJ 
experience. 


TD: Then Covid kicked in! 


SS: Yes and we were busy! We were selling lots . It was a good way of jamming and 
killing time at home. By 2021 we realised it wasn’t yet perfect, so we began work on 
version 2.5, but long story short, we chose to cancel it move to work on version 3. 
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We are now on 3.1.9, this has better play lists, with size control (on the text). You 
can load all your tracks and re-order. We did this despite never wanting to build a DJ 
app. It was meant to just be a pre-amp / control tower. We never really wanted it 
to have a playlist, but in the end people were asking and asking, and so, eventually... 
It’s never going to be like a traditional DJ app /e.g. Traktor or Serato] where you can 
pitch it and mix it into another track, and stuff like that, it’s King David style: it’s a 
reggae player! I’m sure we’d get a lot more business if we did in the other way. In 
any case, whatever DJ or audio set up you have got, it can be played into Amp 
FreQQ, just keep it at the end of the audio chain. We’ve got people who are setting 
up Ableton to have their basic stems/tracks, they are routing them into the master 
[channel] then sending the master to Amp FreQQ. 


Hi 
E 
Ar 


Robert Tribulation (Word Sound & Power) and Aba Shanti I repping the FreQQ: 2018. 
TD: What’s coming up, release-wise? 


SS: For now we know V3 is ready for people to play on sound systems, radio and 
even use it in production. It’s the complete package really. Use anywhere anytime, 
our customers have sent in videos from all different locations. On V3 you can send 
the audio into a proper sound system because there is no filtering on flat mode. [i.e 
when all the controls are ‘neutral’]. When all four kills [switches that entirely cut off 
particular frequency band] are on, it bypasses the filter stages altogether. It’s totally 
flat. And there’s FreQQi, the mobile app. Lots of people have been asking about 
that. Im hoping this year we will finally launch it 


TD: You put a lot of yourself into it. 


SS: Well, you either love what you do and make it happen or you don’t. | care about 
people’s experience with the FreQQ. In terms of what keeps us going... it’s all about 
the feedback we receive. Some of the stuff we’ve got back: “Sarge you’ve changed 
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my life! | can’t tell you how much | love your product!’... it’s sentiments like that... 
Kiki (daughter and selector) was right there from the beginning. She’s grown to love 
the music more because that’s what Amp FreQQ does. It helps you love the music 
more! If I could just do this work and not do anything else | would love that! 


TD: Yes I! That’d be very good news for Dubwise cyber selectors worldwide, Sarge. 


Two of the core Amp FreQQ Crew Ros Tuff Kaya (Pro DJ/Selector, product design and graphic 
designer) and Kiana (AKA Kiki Slawter: DJ/Selector ) 


k kikislawter 


KK OK K K RK K K K K KK K KKK K Æ K K K Æ KKK 


Soult: FROM THE Dus PALETTE 


Current albums from Upper Cut Band & All Star guests 
https://globalbeatsrecords.bandcamp.com/album/painting-on-silence-2 


https://www.amazon.co.uk/music/player/albums/BOBW6GFC2H ?*entries*=0&* Version *=1 
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BOC OMTOWN 2022: CHAPTER ONE 


This was something long awaited: the glorious return of the Boomtown Carnival at 
the Mattersley estate, Winchester, Hampshire. Four long days (and nights) of baking 
sunshine, blistering beats and, above all, booming BASS, a sonic element The Dub 
holds most dear. Although the lineup was not as heavy on the legends as with 
previous years, the whole event seemed more streamlined and manageable. We 
spent our time mainly between the Tangled Roots stage, Origin — a replacement for 
the Lions Den, and the Hidden Woods. 
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Charlie P with OBF: (see elsewhere in this edition for interview). 
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Shumba Youth bringing the vibes 
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David Rodigan 


Rodder’s Origin(al) crew. 
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Yeah yeah! Earl Gateshead 
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TANT ASS 


Sasha Steppa 


Some of the rather wonderful street art 
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Tribe of Frog 


Merv from Eat Static 
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Origin during Aires’ drum and bass Back on Road set 


Zion Train: Neil Perch and Cara-Jane Murphy in the Hidden Woods 
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Retrain in... 
The Betterverse 
Visit our fully integrated Virtual Realy -maii 


Bettervorse here at Jobcenre 2.0 and 
‘become... better-er. 


INCONVENI 
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More street art 
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interview with African Head Charge’s Bonjo lyabinghi Noah & DJ Smart Monkey 


African Head Charge are a unique phenomenon, a large and largely instrumental 
group that combines music and mysticism, ancient and modern, technology and 
culture alongside traditional instrumentation. Never far away for long, enigmatic 
front man Bonjo continues to blaze the Garvey trail of West Africa via North London 
and Jamaica and Ramsgate to where he now lives in the promised land 

of Shashamane. “A Trip To Bolgatanga” is the first studio release of new 

material surprisingly for a dozen years. Described as “A psychedelic travelogue” it 
stands together with their extensive releases and as a timely reflection for me on 
their career since their inception in 1981. 


“All the drumming and the chanting, it took a while to do. I’m always meeting 
drummers, all over Ghana. The Fante, the Akim, the Ga, the Bolgatanga, all the 
tribes, and they all have their different drums. | try to learn as much as I can, and 
put it all together. It’s like cooking, when you’re blending all of the elements, like 
yam, banana, pumpkin, and the end taste, that’s where it matters. That’s how | 
look at music.“ Bonjo lyabinghi Noah, 2023 


Bonjo was the first member of the On-U Sound family | met back in the mid 80s. 

| knew a little of the label from tape to tape copies of the “Pay It All Back Volume 1” 
compilation handed down to me with little or no clue as to its numerous artists. A 
practice the label positively endorsed, best explained via one of the label interviews 
on Steve Barker’s early “On the Wire” shows. Bonjo and I had met many years earlier 
(my Jamaican mate Tony Lambert introduced me to the man known locally as the 
“Binghi man” as we socialised in the downtown shebeen, the Tally Ho club in 
Nottingham). A few years later and a good deal wiser, | had my chance to talk to 
Bonjo at the label’s studio about African Head Charge and its cultural underpinnings. 


Bonjo -The first thing the Rastaman told us, and by my grandparents in Jamaica, was 
“Repairing.” We are always repairing things, to make them better... Jah ! 


That’s why | am here and | am enjoying it too. | feel more Irie. 

As | am saying, | am going back to Africa to join my wife and my children in the 
middle of Jah Creation and do what | can do and to make things better, not only for 
myself but also for my surroundings. Seen? 
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Smart Monkey - I remember talking to Adrian Sherwood about the origins of the 
name African Head Charge and he related it to an interview with the artist Brian Eno 
who was talking about his current album release “My Life In The Bush Of Ghosts.” 
Adrian saw it as an amusing challenge to come up with something African and 
psychedelic! Rather than some hippy bollocks. 


Bonjo - | tell you what happen. | started working with Creation Rebel. That is how | 
met Adrian Sherwood and Prince Far-l, playing with those people. | went to join 
them and to tour all over. | also played with another band, “Freedom Fighters” 
alongside Desmond Dekker. So many people are doing what we are doing. But it 
was after Prince Far-I soon forward in Jamaica, then Creation Rebel wasn’t 
happening. Then! and Adrian came up with the studio thing. 


We would go inside the studio and Adrian and I put my drums all over the studio and 
with the drums | just started to do different things. That is why | like working with 
Adrian because he allowed me to be creative with my drumming. The next week | 
will come up with something different and | like it.” 
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Smart Monkey - There were no rigid structures that existed in some studios then? 


Bonjo - Nah, we just walk in the 
studio and open it up and put 
my drums around and start 
experimenting and ting. | think 
what was inside was coming 
out. 


“Yes every Saturday we have a 
church and we come together, 
from Friday we prepare it. 
They call | “Binghi man” 
because that is my nature, | 
was born just hearing the drum 
“Boom, boom“. Before the 
church starts we begin praying 
and people come into the 
church clapping. 


Smart Monkey - When people 
come into church, do people recognise a lot of those drums as being from a particular 
song or is it like “free chanting”? 


Bonjo - You always have free chanting but you also always have people who are 
leading the chant and the others listen and they learn. A lot of us who have been 
going there for a long time get to know it, get to learn it. Seen? 


“Hail Jah, Hail Jah Rastafari-l” or whatever chant and then some people just come 
and listen and quick they pick it up... Most of the songs are choruses, understand 
what | am saying?” 


For me the essence of African Head Charge is not just the studio output, the carefully 
crafted albums, but it is also the phenomenon of the live experience which audiences 
savour. Bonjo was excited by the prospect of live shows in the UK and abroad. Most 
people come and tell us, even my next door neighbour, that it is an experience. I have 
an understanding of the effect that these live shows have upon them. 


| shared with Bonjo an experience | had in my work with children and in 

particular one who was supported at home by his family, bed bound and hooked up 
to machines unable to speak. So! had to find different ways to communicate with 
him. His mother had told me he loved music so | recorded the band’s “In Search Of 
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Shashamane Land” album. His mother said he loved it and she was curious to know 
who and what it was? | put this to Bonjo. 


Bonjo - Some people who go to see African Head Charge maybe have had an 
accident or are crippled and can't move or whatever. | know that it is the music that 
does something for them because | know of the power of the music in the drums. 


| went to a hospital with the drums and there are people in there who don’t want to 
move their foot or their hands. The Doctor wants them to move their hand as it is 
good therapy for them. After we went in with some drums they said “We have been 
trying to get this person to move their foot for a long time and you come along with 
a drum, boom boom and the man starts to move his foot you understand ... see what 
|I am saying? So from this I know it is a serious ‘ting with the music. 


On board this LP trip are a smorgasbord of talents: drummer Perry Melius (involved 
since the early 90s), Skip McDonald, Doug Wimbish. 

Horns and reeds by Paul Booth, Richard Doswell, and David Fullwood. 

Ras Manlenzi and Samuel Bergliter perform on keys; Vince Black on guitar. Percussion 
from Shadu Rock Adu, Mensa Aka, Akanuoe Angela, and Emmanuel Okine. Gaudi on 
synthesizers. Strings from Ivan “Celloman” Hussey, and vocals from Ghetto Priest. 
King Ayisoba, one of Ghana’s foremost kologo players, provides vocals, kologo and 
lutes on the album. 


Standout tracks for me? Instrumentally the subtle woozy floor driven ‘Accra 
Electronica’ really does it for me. ‘Passing Clouds’ too, an instrumental cut from Temi 
Oyadeli’s ‘I Dupe’ track on the “Dub No Frontiers” recent album release. 


Lyrically | love the affirmations such as on ‘A Bad Attitude’ where Bonjo affirms; “A 
bad attitude is like a flat tyre you, can’t go anywhere until you change it.” 


This trip does exactly what it says on the tin with all the hallmarks of their classic 
sound present and correct on this - hypnotic hand drums driving rhythms to move 


your head and feet. Starting off with ‘A Bad Attitude’ made me chuckle. 


“To make a difference in someone's life you don’t have to be rich or perfect, you 
just have to care”. Bonjo lyabinghi Noah, July 2023 


Link https://on-u-sound.ffm.to/atriptobolgatanga 


Words - DJ Smart Monkey 
Images - Peter Harris & Andy Ridgden 
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Thanks to Adrian at On-U for facilitating. 

Trip to Onusound154 

Produced By Adrian Sherwood and Bonjo lyabinghi Noah. The Art and Craft 
Movement. On-U Sound Studios, Ramsgate to Ghana, and beyond. 
Engineer and Programming Matt Smyth and David McEwen 


At last, an album that really emphasis the ‘African’ in African Head Charge. The 
presence of King Ayisoba and his kologo looms large over much of this album and 
along with Bonjo’s experience of living in Bolgatanga and learning new drumming 
languages, this really shapes the new musical directions this album takes. This is 
forward-looking global music that keeps the experimental side of African Head 
Charge in tact (‘Push Me Pull You’ and ‘I Chant Too‘) while opening whole new vistas 
(‘Accra Electronica’ and ‘Never Regret A Day’). 


“Never regret a day in your life — good days give you happiness, bad days give you 
experience” 
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DAUMS ‘NCE 


‘Rastafari fling one stone right down inna Babylon throne’ 


Nyahbinghi music is the sound of Jamaican resistance to the colonial system and 
cannot be separated from Rasta faith, forming as it did the musical foundation of 
that faith from long before popular music styles like ska and reggae existed. It is 
centred around three types of drum: the thunder drum or bass drum, a middle- 
pitched drum called the funde and the higher pitched repeater or kette (there is 
usually only one player of the kette in a group at any one time). The use of these 
drums in Jamaica grew out of pocomania and kumina gatherings. 


In most people’s understanding of Jamaican history it was the joining of jazz and ska 
musicians with nyahbinghi drummers in places like Wareika Hill and Park Camp that 
gave birth to what became reggae, with Count Ossie and his drummers being 
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regarded as the key drivers. Bonjo lyabinghi Noah, the leader of both Drums Of 
Defiance and African Head Charge, grew up in the hills of Clarendon, Jamaica as did 
many of reggae’s leading lights (including Jah Shaka) and his grand aunt kept a Rasta 
camp in the area, deeply grounding him in the traditions of nyahbinghi from the age 
of about 6. After travelling to London in the 1970s, his palette broadened when he 
encountered The Funkees and Fela Kuti, as well as the reggae, African and funk 
bands that sprang up all over the UK at the time. Bonjo has spoken before of his love 
of kumina styles, which he learned from a Poco church run by Mother Hibbert, a 
relative of Toots, marking him out from most other drummers and percussionists and 
brought a distinctive edge to his work with the On-U Sound crew. This album brings 
him full circle, sharing with the world the music that set him on his journey of 
musical discovery. 


True nyahbinghi albums are a rare pleasure. Not many have been produced that 
truly satisfy on the level of both spiritual upliftment and production quality. There 
are many that include nyahbinghi drumming as part of a full band structure but few 
where the drumming and chanting is the key, both rhythm and melody, the whole of 
the song. “500 Years” is such an album. The only other artists that have really 
created anything on this level are Count Ossie’s Mystic Revelation Of Rastafari, Ras 
Michael & Sons Of Negus/ Dadawah and the Justin Hinds-linked Wingless Angels. 
The songs are a mix of traditional groundation anthems and original compositions 
with very little adornment or studio tricknology (remember this album is from the 
leader of African Head Charge). Gaudi and Bonjo as co-producers have been 
extremely sympathetic to the cause with every beat and chant recorded in crystal 
clarity with very little peripheral dubbing. 
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“Integrity and authenticity were the two main elements | wanted to keep in constant 
consideration, | wanted the production to be sounding as raw as possible, with no 
extra editing, no quantizing or exceeding with post-production techniques. | kept my 
focus on creating the right environment for the musicians to play at their maximum 
spontaneity, concentrating more on the spiritual aspects of the performance than on 
the precision or accuracy of the playing. What I wanted to achieve from them was a 
result of solidity, driving and flow, factors that I’ve experienced every time we 
performed together onstage. | think this album has [all of that].” Gaudi 


The concept of the Drums Of Defiance goes back a long way, with Bonjo lyabinghi 
Noah gathering groups of drummers under different names over thirty years for 
groundations and concert performances. Many of the songs are ones that have been 
performed many times but never recorded until now. The foundation of the album 
itself was a live performance by Drums Of Defiance at Reggae Geel Festival in 2018. 


‘Babylon Come Down’ has a strong chant at its heart, beating down the oppressors 
with music. ‘Hail Jah’ explains nyahbinghi to those who do not yet know and affirms 
its intention for those who do before launching into heartfelt Ises to Jah. Songs of 
Praise indeed. ‘One Stone’ sounds like a call to arms, binghi style, incorporating 
familiar lyrical tropes into a new and original sounding song with its deceptively 
gentle slow introduction. ‘Another River To Cross’ has a wonderfully hypnotic 
stringed intro, long and loping, rhythmically in very similar territory to the Mystic 
Revelation Of Rastafari’s superb and under-recognised “Inward |” album and maybe 
my favourite of the whole set. There is a beautiful rendition of ‘Everyone Should 
Know’ aka ‘Every Man Ought To Know’, recorded by Max Romeo and Tesfa Zion 
among others which was, like many Rastafari anthems, based on an old hymn. Joy 
Mack’s harmonies are especially present on ‘No Night In Zion’, another song that 
echoes hymns of old while changing words to chant down the oppressors and their 
system. 


Bonjo lyabinghi Noah performs vocals as well as co-production. Drummers on the 
album include Bonjo on funde and kette, Ras Tishomi (who has since passed), Bro 
Simion and Bongo Ruben, with Jed | on bass drum and Lion Paw on funde. The 
much-missed Wayne Nunes played bass (long time African Head Charge bassie) and 
Ras Danjuma played guitar, with Gaudi playing piano, melodica and Hammond organ. 
Guest vocals come from the late Joy Mack, making this album at least in part a 
testament to her, Wayne and Ras Tishomi. 


Drums Of Defiance and African Head Charge management are currently looking for a 
label to release and distribute this album, please get in contact with: 


bonjoanddod@gmail.com 
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Above: Gaudi, Bonjo, Joy Mack & Reuben Moses 


Below: Bonjo, Gaudi & Wayne Nunes 


All pics of Drums Of Defiance courtesy of DOD 
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We have wanted to talk to OBF for quite a while now, first catching them at the 
sorely missed United Nations of Dub weekender in Prestatyn Wales, 2015, with a 
sound quite unlike anything else on the line-up. With producer and selector Rico, OBF 
create a vibe that is both clearly rooted in the classic Reggae, Roots, Steppers and 
Dancehall sound, but also vital, fresh and with enviable commercial appeal. This is no 
doubt partially down to the sheer enthusiasm of Rico himself, frequently witnessed in 
his online videos. Here he leaps about the mixing desk, barely controlling the power 
of sonic mayhem that erupts, lava-like from the speakers. The only person we can 
think of that comes close to this kind of energy is Mark Iration, so we were very 
pleased to learn a collaboration with the Leeds legends Iration Steppas is being 
released. Before that, work with the late Jamaican vocal force of nature Nazamba, 
showcased a more rootical side (with, in particular their cut of Linval Thompson’s 
‘Curfew’). The Dub finally meets Rico, Charlie P and Snr Wilson - the present dream 
team - backstage at the Boomtown Festival August 2022. We ask: What’s the 
foundation of the Original Bass Foundation? When did it start up? Did Dubquake 
Records start at the same time? 
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Rico: The Foundation of O.B.F. is Drum and Bass. African beats give me the feelings, 
the energy gives me the music and creativity as well. It didn’t start with Dubquake 
even. It started back in the days in 2002 in a squat in Geneva. We were in this 
underground basement cave, organising our own dances, with like, two home-made 
bass boxes and just selecting our own records. After a couple of months, we realised 
we couldn’t find the right records for our audience, so | decided to create my own 
music to please our audience and as well to give something special to the crowd. 


The Dub: So, all the production, the programming, the keyboards: it all comes from 
you? You’re a selector and producer simultaneously? 


Rico: Yes. Producing nowadays is like drums, keyboards, all the things. But what is 
most important is to bring the dub taste in your mix, with the analogue effects: 

Space Echo [classic Roland delay unit], spring reverb [which uses a physical spring in 
a tank, through which an audio signal is passed], original [recording] desk, ya know? 


The Dub: But it’s like there’s two Ricos, there’s the selector, but then you do these 
Facebook live tings when you’re on the desk, dubbing it up — do you do that live as 
well, ever? 


Rico: We had alive set with lIration Steppas three years ago, and we’ve been 
working on a live set with them and 
we are going to be live on stage 
with all the effects. That’s a 
different approach to performing 
on stage. 


Left: Rico and the tools of his trade. 


[Editorial Comment: since this 
interview, OBF went on the ‘Lava’ 
tour around France/Europe/US 
when they brought the desk and FX 
and did exactly this] 


The Dub: That’s a lot of pressure, if 
you’re mixing and then doing all 
the different things on different channels. 


Rico: As I’m doing this every day, it’s not a big deal. You are more, like into it; there 
is more spontaneity. In terms of collaboration, the most important thing is to work 
with my family, for now my family is like, Charlie P, Senor Wilson... 


Charlie P: For now? [Laughs] 
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Rico: For now and for ever! Remember, as a Frenchman, sometime you can mek 
some lickle mistakes [linguistically]. But anyway, [that’s] coming from my heart. As 
well with Nazamba, when he passed, it was like a family collaboration, not just a 
business ting. | met him back in Kingston, a friend gave me his address. He said, 
when | went there: ‘stay at my bredrin yard!’ So, we stayed in his yard. | already saw 
that Nazamba had some great potential, with his writings for other artists. | just like 
this voice! The first year, he had this project called ‘Wild Life’ and the second year, 
when | went back to Jamaica | said “Yo, brother, we should work on something 
different, something more spiritual, more like the poetry like, deeper.” 


The Dub: It’s like some of Linton 
Kwesi Johnson, his beat poetry. Or 
Prince Far I, in his delivery. 


Rico: Exactly, or Mutabaruka. [Sadly] 
| miss my breddah, but he’s still with 
us, trust me... 


The Dub: Of course. And coming 
back to the music. OBF is so diverse, 
you've got this, almost ravey stuff 
and digital Dancehall, as well as the 
Dub and although it is often there — 
you’re not strictly Steppers. Was 
being eclectic a conscious decision? 


Rico: It’s just... | like so much music! 
Jamaican music from the 70s and 
80s, 90s, | like all kinds of style. I’ve 
been influenced by Dub and 
electronic music and Lovers [rock], so 
naturally you like to push boundaries 
and break barriers. That’s what | 
love. You know? Experimenting; 


that’s the most important stuff for me. 
The Dub: And that’s a good thing about Dub in that it can cross boundaries, isn’t it? 


Rico: Exactly. Sometimes it’s more technical as well as influencing some other 
genres. Do you remember King Tubby’s in the 80s when he first used a Casio? Well, 
King Jammy and Wayne Smith made it popular and then Tubby’s came with the 
‘Tempo’ riddim. People were like “nah, Tubby; it’s not the same”. | think as a 
producer and as a Dub man, you want to experience new stuff. For me that’s what 
makes it interesting. 
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The Dub: And with Charlie P here, | know he did a lot of work with Mungo’s [Hi Fi] 
and they also reversioned a lot of classic riddims... Both do similar things. 


Charlie P: For me it’s just the same as with Rico; we just play with family, bro. So, 
like, Mungo’s recorded me first time when I was fifteen. That helped accelerate my 
career. You get what I’m saying? lIl always have big respect for Mungo’s. OBF and 
Charlie P is just me organically. It’s not like they’re: “I like that artist, I’m gonna work 
with him!” It’s a natural thing that happens, and when you see us doing shows, you 
see us having fun together. You feel the vibes, and that’s why it works. It’s natural. 


Snr Wilson: The first time we met was 8- 9 years ago in Barcelona, in Razmattaz, 
which was a very important club. They brought the sound from France. It was the 
first time I’d ever heard of OBF: | was doing the warm up, with my sound from 
Barcelona called Bagalonians. 


The Dub: [Mishearing] Babylonians? Seems strange to name a Sound after 
Babylon... 


Snr Wilson: No, Bagalonians, because they come from Bagalona, north of Barcelona 
in the suburbs. We were doing the warmup for OBF and the ting was so nice that 
Rico came to us at the end of the session. He was like “yo bro, love the style! What 
are you doing tomorrow? Let’s do some dubplates!” 


Rico: Natural OBF vibe, family vibes! 


Pic above: Leo B, Boomtown 2022- Snr Wilson (pointing) and Charlie P (shades), previous images 
courtesy of OBF 
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Backstage/upstairs at the Bully (22"¢ Oct, 2021. The Bullingdon, Oxford) after a high 
energy gig whereby Dougie from Mungo’s Hi Fi is joined by Deemas Jay on the Dub 
Smugglers Sound System. What starts out as a simple catch up (we have previously 
interviewed both artists together) develops into discussion about a wide range of 
contemporary issues around sound system culture... 


The Dub: Deemas, has this been your first gig for two years? 


Deemas Jay: Nah, man. I’ve been playing out. A few weeks ago | was In Wales, then 
in Hootenany (Brixton) for a live show playing a lot of the tracks I’ve been releasing. 
The bank holiday was good. | had four bookings. It’s been a rollercoaster! In the 
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lockdown | was working on a studio album with Jago and Interrupt [finally out late 
April 2023]. | also did an EP: ‘Rollercoaster Ride’. 


The Dub: And now it’s nice that you’re back here in Oxford. 


Deemas Jay: [Count Aidan] Skylarkin brought me here. My live show brought me 
here through [producer and early collaborator] Wrongtom’s recommendation... 


Above Deemas with Jago and Bazza Ranks, Cellar Oxford. Pic Leo B 


The Dub: And you were here with Mungo’s HiFi in 2016 in the Cellar [sadly now 
closed], also with Dougie [who has just joined us]. Hi, and you’ve just put out the 
excellent ‘Antidote’, and old school dub album. 


Deemas Jay: Yes, but I’d like to do some more work with Deemas. It would be nice 
to make a mixtape. We’re trying to be reasonably focused these days. ‘Antidote’ 
was a big homage to King Tubby, Junjo [Lawes] and Scientist and all those creators, 
such a big influence to us. 


The Dub: And Deemas, with Dub, is that something you’ve always been into? 


Deemas Jay: | used to have two tape decks. | used to record vocal on one and have 
the track on the other one, with the dub and then | had a little echo thing and that’s 
where it all started for me. A people used to go to me: “did you go to a little studio?” 
because | would make sure it sounded half decent. That’s when it got more hands 
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on, with the Dub thing. You’d record on one [tape deck] then record on the other, 
on the blank. That’s where that came from... home grown! 


The Dub: Yes, and also Dougie; it must be tricky when you’re DJing, when you’ve got 
quite a lot of vocals, on the tracks, but then you have Deemas there, popping in and 
doing little bits live, like with a dub plate . How do you know both know when to have 
more vocals or to give it more space? 


Deemas Jay: It’s very specific to the situation. [TD: a very hyper crowd tonight!]. 
They were paying attention.... but you had to work. Some crowds are listening to 
every word, and some are more just out having a good time. There’s no wrong or 
right way to do it. 


The Dub: There is a lot of pent up energy — after lock down. It does remind me that 
last time you were both here, in the Cellar there was a bit of a scrap. And there was 
tonight as well: little scuffles. It happens. 


Deemas Jay: | think that’s the only time, well one of two or three times that’s 
happened in twenty years in one of our dances. It’s funny that it was in Oxford, but 
these things happen. And there is a lot of stuff we don’t know about; but that was a 
really public display. And we just hada 
nasty spiking incident up in Glasgow in 
the club. It was Walk ‘n’ Skank night 
[Mungo’s club night]. We weren’t 
anything to do with it, obviously, but it 
was something that everyone has to be 
aware of. 


Deemas Jay: Was she ok? 


Dougie: She was ok, but they were 
unhappy with the treatment they got on 
the night. The door staff definitely need 
to take the job seriously, and it’s all about 
public safety. | empathize, well | don’t 
exactly because I’ve never done the job... 


Deemas Jay: | have, in Wembley Arena 
and if that happened, I’d go straight away 
and see if that person was alright. | was 
in my twenties — and l'Il be completely 
honest, if it was my mum or my sister, or 
anybody | knew, or any of my girl mates, I’d be fuming! 
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Dougie: I’m aware, when we’re a bunch of guys talking about this, that | have no 
idea of the s*** that women go through in clubs particularly. The music industry is 
one of these industries that are behind a lot of others. It’s a cultural thing, anda 
society thing, 


The Dub: Isn’t it true, historically, that there has always been worries in the dance? 
But in Jamaica, say, in the sound systems there is peace and love, but sometimes it 
spills over into violence. 


Deemas Jay: Well, come on; that happens in all of club land. Whether its Pop, 
whether it’s Rock, like, say in the 70s. You can get problems wherever you are. 
You’re gonna go to a dance where it’s nice, or you’re gonna go to a dance where 
there’s problems, but I’ve seen more problems in the discotheque than I’ve seen ina 
Rave or a Reggae dance. The only thing I don’t like, and | was talking to Unit 137 [a 
sound system] about this, and I’ve said this openly before, but | remember going to 
Bristol and being outraged about the amount of drugs | saw people taking. For me — 
and you can put this in, because I’m angry — it’s given Reggae a bad name, and it’s a 
lot of the white kids who are doing it. Coke, pills, and God forbid — and I’m going 
back to the rave days with Leah Betts /explain} if anything happened to one o’ dem 
kids or young people, it’s gonna be black people and Reggae music that’s gonna get a 
bad name! The media will go boom — boom — boom and won't be like “my son went 
out”, it’ll be “that’s the reggae thingy” when it’s not. That’s the one thing that 
worries me. People come along with their drugs and they mix it up to make money. 
Unfortunately, you can’t pick where you go, there are people that are sensible. But 
one time there was a guy there with his trousers down, peeing, right, so that’s how 
bad he was out of his head! In a dance you should never see a man do that! When | 
was a yout’ in a proper dance you’d nevvah see a man do that! /agitated, in a strong 
Jamaican accent] “Lick him man, get ‘im out! ‘im not do it!!” Simple. As a black 
person I am p***** off with 
it because | know how the 
media will perceive it. I’m a 
realist, and we’re talking. 
m HE Dd I’ve been in the dance since 
® A — young; there’s a lot of 
bdb T | beautiful things I’ve seen, 
and it’s nice to see black and 
white people coming 
together. It’s nice to see 
reggae building but in some 
o’ these dances, there’s too 
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much of this going on and the consequences are that it will be fabricated and twisted 
big time... 


The Dub: What do you think is then the answer, more songs that, kind of promote 
healthy lifestyles? Or will it happen naturally? 


Deemas Jay: Everybody should live their lives. I’ve got white and black friends, some 
take drugs some don’t. The friends | have do it within reason, they know when 
enough is enough, I’m just saying show a little more respect, be a bit more discreet. 
Do it in a way that you don’t disgrace yourself or other people and give this thing a 
bad name. That’s it. Some people have a drink; some people have a sniff, that’s just 
how it is. They keep their dignity. 


The Dub: But do you think there is anything in Reggae or Dub that promotes such 
hedonism? People presume [falsely] that because I’m into Reggae and have 
dreadlocks I’m into drugs. 


Deemas Jay: It’s a stereotype, people think | smoke marijuana, but | don’t. They 
think | smoke and drink, | don’t. Each to their own in life. We should look at people 
differently as to who they are, not just ‘Rasta = Marijuana ‘. 


The Dub: It’s ironic, perhaps, that we’ve just been on a sound called Dub Smugglers. 
I think dub is a drug for me. And with Mungo’s: there’s a few of you. Do you have a 
policy or are you all quite individualistic? 


Dougie: We’re all representing, but we are all private individuals. We’re not telling 
each other how to live, but also as friends we want to look out for each other, to be 
living in a good way that’s going to bring you happiness, that’s what we should be 
doing. But you can’t deny that particularly marijuana is part of sound systems and 
Reggae culture, Rasta culture. We play tunes that talk about it, but it’s not 
something we encourage. We’ve got so many ganja tunes, but it’s something that | 
avoid playing too much of because it’s not for everyone. | think there is a real danger 
in promoting anything, be it alcohol, drugs or whatever kind of lifestyle. It works for 
some people but not for others. 


The Dub: And bringing it back to the music, to sing, to play, to properly DJ — you have 
to be relatively straight, don’t you...? [To Deemas] — you couldn’t do what you do if 
you were really wasted, [to Dougie] — you couldn’t mix properly if you were 
completely spangled. 


Dougie: Again, it’s a really individual thing; some people can, some people can’t. 


Deemas Jay: Everyone to their own. With marijuana they think “smoke, smoke, 
smoke”, but they are using it for medical purposes as well, for illnesses and stuff. My 
uncle didn’t smoke, but he’d boil it up and do this and do that. | think that should be 
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brought more to light. Yeah, and | say: “put up your hands if you smoke tingy” and | 
say “legalize it”, but for the purposes of sickness. It’s on the grave of King Solomon, 
and the ‘erb is for the healing of the nations. In my mind that’s not just for smoking, 
it’s when they are using it for cancers and this. It’s been there for a long time. I’ve 
got ADHD, and | was told to try these capsules and it worked for the studio, but | 
don’t want to be dependent on them, and I’ve also tried diet and drinking more 
water. l’d never smoke it. | say I’ve taken a capsule and people are like “Really?! 
But you don’t smoke!” Yeah, | was sick. I’ve done my research, | stay off the sweets 
and the chocolate, make sure | have enough sleep and healthy vegetables. I’m 
relaxed, I’m focused. But we all have our ways, we can all learn off each other. 


Left: Wrongtom and Deemas pic from 
https://www.popmatters.com/164821- 
wrongtom-meets-deemas-j-in-east-london- 
2495802151.html 


The Dub: And we were talking 

to Deemas about how busy he’d 
been, during lockdown, how have 
you found it? 


Dougie: We’ve been busy, but it’s nice to have been able to take the foot off the 
accelerator a bit, we’ve kept at it but thought more deeply about what we’re all 
about, and where we want to go. It was a time of change anyway. We’d just closed 
down our record shop, but the sound system is still intact. But | loved the weekends 
with my kids. Now the warehouse is really tidy! But we’ve now found it really hard 
to get certain bits of kit, the digital desk needs components. [in any case] You are 
never satisfied with the Sound; you are always tweaking it. 
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Above: still from a YouTube video: https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=46eJcMkRY4s about dub 
music production with Tom and his sound tools — Allen and Heath R- 16 firewire desk, Benidub 
delay and spring reverb, Moog and bass effect pedal 


The Dub: It’s interesting that in the modern era of music production, many people 
are seeking out old kit, or these plug-ins that make the sound more gritty and 
analogue. 


Dougie: Well, you want the low-tech stuff, but you still want it clean. A lot of the old 
stuff still really does stand up. It is incredible what they did with what they had. But 
good modern production sounds ...cleaner. | go for that, as long as you know what 
you’re doing, what you are trying to achieve. Just having the good kit in itself isn’t 
enough. Having the bad kit and going through all those stages is what makes you 
appreciate what you do have and what you can then do with it. 


The Dub: And then, of course, it sounds very different when you are producing it 
using Pro-Tools or whatever and then putting it through a sound system where it 
sounds very different. [As if on cue a particularly hefty bass line makes the upstairs 
furniture rattle and the table starts vibrating wildly] | would say it was about sixty per 
cent bass down there, maybe sixty three! 


Dougie: It wasn’t an ideal sound tonight, [although] | love the Dub Smugglers sound. 
Just from where we were standing in the venue, the sound was pocketing in different 
places. You have to have been in the dance, to know when you’re producing that 
that’s what you’re trying to recreate. It doesn’t necessarily work on the radio. 
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Deemas in 2016 amongst the Cellar crowd, pic Leo B 


Deemas Jay: We did a track with Zen Lewis, and | can see where they’re going with 
this, it’s semi-commercial. If it was a bit rough around the edges, it wouldn’t have 
worked. The finished product is, | believe brilliant. | think it depends on what kind of 
market you’re going for. Me, Jago and Zen done a track that’s going on Zen’s album. 
[DM leaves the room]. 


The Dub: That’s an interesting question, who is it aimed at. Is it aimed at the charts, 
Spotify, the radio, the dance? Do you think it changes what you are writing 
depending on who you are writing it for? 


Dougie: Good tunes, ideally, work in all those environments. At the end of the day, 
you want to make music people in a range of scenarios enjoy. There are radio tunes 
and there are sound system tunes; but they can be the same as well. 


The Dub: Who decides? Does anyone, say, ‘own’ Reggae? | have recently got quite 
interested in this whole idea of cultural appropriation [my ‘daytime’ job is philosophy 
teacher where | teach a module on philosophy contemporary society and culture]. 


Dougie: That’s one of the things that could be levelled at us. Some people see 
Reggae music as somebody else’s culture, but in reality it can be very universal. 


The Dub: It is a fascinating — albeit somewhat contentious topic. Is it taking it and 
you have no right to it, or is it showing a deep appreciating of it? 


Dougie: | think there’s a bit of both, and it comes down to subtleties. If you’re going 
to use a vocal by a Jamaican artist, can you credit them and pay them royalties when 
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you use a dubplate? And these things can be really hard.... sometimes it’s not even 
just the singer, it’ll be the producer, or whoever. With Max Romeo, who owns his 
own publishing so for a track like ‘Babylon Raid’ he’s credited on the publishing, 
we’ve been in touch with him personally, and Charmax Music, his company and 
we’re able to pay him for that. 


The Dub: I’ve been following Mungo’s for a few years, and it strikes me that what 
Tom does with the riddims is very similar to tracks that already exists, or that came 
out 20 years or so. 


Dougie: Well yeah, it is, but that’s also part of sound system and Jamaican culture as 
long as you’re doing a good job of that and also as long as you are reasonably well 
aware what you’re borrowing from, and who you’re borrowing from and make every 
effort to do the right thing by that. That’s also a good thing for those artists, bringing 
them to a new audience. 


AM 


aa > ai 


vadi 


Above, pic courtesy of Doug 


The Dub: It’s tricky now, with this idea of mixing together, because of the so-called 
culture wars, the notion of borrowing an adapting but, is it not part of the Celtic 
culture/tradition also? 
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Dougie: Within Jamaican music and culture | think Irish and Scottish traditional 
music has definitely seeped in. You can hear it with ‘Sweet Molly Malone’ with some 
of the lyrics and themes. It’s been really well attested within the church, say, and the 
call and response of the Southern Baptist churches. That came from the Hebrides 
particularly. That call and response is also part of Reggae music. 


The Dub: And also, if you think about it, Roots Reggae is often protest music, much 
like Celtic folk songs. 


Dougie: And that can also be seen with the versioning of songs, you have rhythm 
tracks that are basically ‘traditional’: they are not owned by anybody. It’s the same 
in all music, you hear it and you do your version of it. But at what point is that 
plagiarism, at what point is it homage, at what point is it inspiration? | guess it’s 
what it conveys. And does it even belong to races? And anyway, who gets the right 
to assign who gets to play and enjoy what kinds of music? 


The Dub: Seen! 


Original Dubman in Jamaica 
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REGGAE SESSION 


SUNDAYS, 3-SPM 


WIDGEON AIRWAVES 
WIDGEONTHEATREBOAT.COM 


Fleld Frequency in Leicester 2022, pics by Dan-I & Errol Arawak 
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